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CHAPTER I. 

Gold ! 

Heart hath not power to conceive^ nor 
pen to pourtraj^ the magic influence of the 
precious metal. It is the Baal before which 
every knee bows down — the shrine upon 
which every human offering is laid. One 
of the earliest and most important lessons of 
childhood is^ ' g*et g'old f and as the experience 
of after life too frequently proves^ let man 
acquire what he may — honour, approbation, 
esteem — it will- avail him but little if he 
neglect this, the first prudential warning,— • 
and lay not up for himself a goodly store of 
Gold! It is a stern and - startling truth, 
but who will have the hardihood to gainsay 
it> 

VOL. !• B 
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The mammon of umighteousness works 
miracles I 

The senator— the advocate— the scholar— 
the man of business — and the artizan — may 
toil early and late — each wearing* out the 
very pith of life in the almost hourly pursuit 
of his avocation — and yet if he wins not 
wealth as his reward— m bono ? We love 
virtue— esteem integ'rity — applaud industry 
and perseverance — but we worship Gold ! 

The Millionaire, let him be who he may, 
or what he may, is the man above all others ! 
— ^the man of weight — the man of influence 1 
There is a music in the ducat's ring, surpas- 
sing even the sweetness of the voice's purest 
eloquence ! 

Gold! Gold!! 

How the ear opens, how the heart throbs 
at the sound. Whisper but the word, and 
there are a thousand listeners in a moment at 
your feet ; say where and how it may be 
won, and there are, at once, a thousand 
eager votaries in pursuit. No danger, no 
privation, is sufficiently startling to deter 
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them from the task— sufFering, disease, even 
death itself, may stare them in the face, and 
yet such is their longing after Gold thafc 
rather than throw away one chance of its 
acquirement, they are ready to peril all. 

Show me your El-Dorado; I will leave 
its Gold untouched, and weep above the human 
hecatomb I 



There is not, perhaps, throughout the 
county of York, (rich as it unquestionably 
is in noble mansions and princely domains,) 
a more magnificent residence or estate than 
that of Temple-Thorpe. It is situated at a 
distance of some five or six miles irom the 

large manufacturing town of L y and 

in a district proverbial for its fertility and 
luxuriance. The mansion, which is composed 
of that peculiarly dark and imperishable brick 
so much in fashion during the respective 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, is of 
a triangular form; its centre or principal 
front being ornamented with various devices 
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worked in stone slabs, peculiar to the age 
in which it was built, while the right and left 
wings of the building, though less elaborately 
adorned, have each also a fair share of orna- 
mental masonry, standing out in bold relief 
from their dark, and otherwise, it might 
iseem, cold background. The large portico 
over the principal door- way presents also as 
fine and perhaps as perfect a specimen of 
masonic art as may be met with either in 
this or inany other country ; and the heavy 
stone mullionsand deep sills of its small-paned 
windows, of which, by the way, there are an 
vnusual number, are in perfect keeping and 
narmonize well with the general 8t3de and 
character of the whole. Round the top of 
the building and throughout the whole length 
of the triangle (the roof on every side being 
perfectly hid), runs a bold trellicing of iron- 
work, inwrought on the principal front with 
large and legible gilt letters, setting forth the 
motto of the house — 

** Eex est qui metuit nihil 

Hoc regnum sibi quisque dat»" 
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The park, which consists of some five o? 
six hundred acres, is profusely stocked with 
large clusters of immense forest trees, many 
pf which, judging from their strong and 
gigantic proportions, one might readily fancy 
of a growth and date anterior even to the 
mansion itself. The ground, for some distance 
from the house, runs with a slow and gradual 
descent, towards the banks of a wide and 
rapid streamlet, which may here and there 
be seen pursuing its tortuous and snakejike 
course from one side of the landscape to the 
other; beyond this the country assumes a 
different aspect, the land at first slightly 
hilly and undulating-, rises suddenly to an im- 
mense height, displaying every now and then 
a thickly wooded gorge or ravine not very 
dissimilar (excepting in its fertility), to what 
X)ue so frequently meets with in many of the 
mountainous districts of Scotland. The 
whole landscape, in fact, when we look beyond 
the streamlet — presents as perfect and pleas-^ 
ing a picture of luxuriant mountain scenery, 
AS a poet or a painter could desire. lu the 
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extreme distance^ and as far almost as the 
eye is capable of discerning one object from 
another^ stands the principal entrance to the 
estate— forming a chaste and not unclassical 
object from the windows of the principal 
reception rooms of the mansion. Here and 
there, too, at different points of the landscape, 
may be seen various ornamental temples, 
gothic buildings, and rustic seats, and all so 
skilfully and artistically arranged as to give 
an additional charm to a scene which, had 
they not been there, one would have thought 
incapable of improvement. The principal, 
and by far the most imposing, object in the 
landscape, however, is the old Abbey of 
Temple-Thorpe, which stands embowered 
amidstt a thick cluster of oak and beech trees, 
at a distance of a mile or a mile and a half 
from the mansion. Although now fast fall- 
ing into ruin and decay, it still presents 
suflBcient indications of its original extent 
and architectural design to render it an 
object of interest to the tourist as well as to 
the antiquarian. For the latter, indeed, it 
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possesses no ordinary attractions, being 
linked with many historical recollections j 
and presenting" in certain portions, which 
have escaped the ravages of the devastating 
tyrant Time, the most perfect specimens of 
the architectural art of a by-gone age. The 
cloisters and refectory are especially remark- 
able, remaining to all appearance perfect, 
almost as they were some three or four hun- 
dred years ago, and surpassing in magnitude 
every thing of the kind to be met with else- 
where. At the period of our stor}^, which is 
of comparatively modern date, a beautiful 
cottage had been formed in the interior of 
the building, and so arranged that a. small 
portion of the ruin itself was converted to the 
purposes of this modern residence. It was 
a dull gloomy-looking place ; and yet there 
was an air of witchery about its gloominess 
that could scarcely fail to win the admira- 
tion of the most careless and indifferent 
observer. The dark rooms — the long vaulted 
passages — the massive^ arched door-ways, 
^nd strongly mullioned windows, were dull 
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and melancholy enough— but then the in- 
ternal arrang^ements and domestic gamiture, 
were all of so charming' and useful a character 
that one could not but feel impressed with 
an involuntary sense of the comforts, or 
perhaps more properly it might be said of 
the luxuries, which there presented them- 
selves. They were luxuries, however, pur- 
chased by the cost of a refined taste and g-ood 
management — rather than by the prodigal 
trutlay of wealth. It were impossible to 
look upon that dwelling, or to survey even 
its meanest apartment, without feeling that 
the presiding deity of the place was of no 
common and ordinary nature. Nor was 
this feeling at all dissipated when one turned 
for a moment to contemplate the few, and 
evidently much treasured, articles of art and 
virtu which were arranged, here and there, 
throughout the principal rooms. Few, in- 
deed, they were — but they were one and all 
of the highest character. Paintings, bronzes, 
statuettes, which wcRild not have disgraced 
the studio of the most scrupulous virtuoso 
in the l^^iH 
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It was evident, even to the mere casual 
observer, that those works of art were trea- 
sured not only for their own intrinsic worth, 
but from a deep devotion to art itself! 
None, save one possessing the most refined 
and artistic taste, could so have arranged 
the works of a Rosa or a Caracci — could so 
have placed them that every alternation of 
light and shade brought out some new 
beauty, and laid bare some further proof of 
the painter's thorough mastery of his art. 
Many there are who treasure such things— 
but they treasure them for the pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence value, they have attained in 
the eyes of the world, rather than from qny 
higher and more classical feeling. 

This, however, was not the case witH the 
tenant of the Abbey Cottage. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Having briefly described the mansion and 
estate of Temple-Thorpe, it now behoves us to 
say a few words of its inhabitants. 

Mr. Percival Andr6 Belmont, the owner 
and occupier of the mansion, was a man 
between fifty and sixty years old, and a 
thoroug'h martyr to all the infirmities usudlly 
attendant upon so advcinced an age. His 
appearance, (which, even in the prime of 
manhood, had never been very prepossessing), 
was disagreeable and repulsive—- and it were 
impossible for his most intimate friends to feel 
perfectly easy and at home in his presence. 
The cold, selfish, sarcastic expression, that 
lit up his thin cadaverous features and the 
sharp penetrating glance of his small grey 
eyes, were sufficient of themselves to raise 
an involuntary feeling of distrust in all who 
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beheld them ; nor did they, in the least, belie 
the true character of their owner. A 
prouder, or a more selfish and penurious 
man, it would have been difficult to meet 
with — and these harsh and forbidding: traits 
of character were relieved by none of those 
finer feelings, or better sympathies, which 
may occasionally be found existent in the 
most hard and depraved hearts. There are 
instances, indeed, where the redeeming cha* 
racteristics of a repulsive nature are, at times, 
almost sufficient to induce us to overlook the 
evil in our admiration of the good. Such, 
however, was not the case with reference to 
Mr. Belmont. His was a harsh, rough, and 
impenetrable nature, which each succeeding 
year, as it came round, bringing with it its 
increased amount of physical prostration and 
debility, seemed only to render more stubborn 
and confirmed. He had been educated, in 
early life, for the profession of the law ; a 
profession, perhaps, of all others the least 
calculated tor a man of a narrow and natu- 
rally selfish disposition, in^^much as the 
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dafly avocations of a lawyer are almost certain 
to bring' Mm, more or less, into contact 
witb the selfishness and chicanery of others, 
until he becomes so accustomed to, and fa« 
miliarized with, the most questionable trans- 
actions of every-day life, that he ceases to 
look upon his own personal failingB as in- 
firmities of character, and glories rather in 
the conviction that he is enabled, by the 
depth of his superior foresight and cunning, 
to overreach others as they themselves have 
overreached their neighbours. It may truly 
be said, thnt the introduction of such men 
into the profession has contributed more than 
any other cause, to bring that profession into 
its present universal bad odour and disrepute ; 
and we cannot but occasionally feel, that 
there is much truth in the poet's satire — 

" He saw a lawyer killing a viper 
On a dunghill beside his own stable ; 

And the devil he smU'd, for 't put him in mind 
Of Cain and his brother AbeL" 

At the time of which we are now speaking 
Mr. Belmont had been in possession of th^ 
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estate of Temple-Thorpe for a pmod of fifteen 
or sixteen years. How he had become 
possessed' thereof, and how his fortune was 
built upon the wreck of others — the sequel 
of our story must shew, for the present it is 
sufficient to remark, that his title to it was 
generally admitted to be strictly legaly and 
as such it may fairly be presumed unim* 
peachable. His wife, who was a woman of 
superior character, possessing* great moral 
and intellectual powers, had died within 
twelve months after his accession to fortune, 
leaving him but two children (one, at that 
time, a fair high-spirited boy of twelve years 
of age, the other, a gentle, delicate girl, of 
some seven years) to enliven the solitude of his 
widowhood, and to lessen the weight of his 
irreparable loss, A loss, by the way, of which 
even the proud and selfish Mr. Belmont could 
not but feel deeply sensible. 

Reginald (such was the boy's name) in- 
herited many of his father^s failings and in?- 
firmities ; he was proud, rash, and impetuous, 
and directly opposed both in temper and 
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disposition to the mild and unassuming 
Marian — who seemed^ like her deceased pa- 
rent, to be endowed with a spirit of unvarying* 
gentleness and humility. Nor did either of 
them^ as they advanced in years^ become 
materially changed ; their early characterise 
tics^ despite the influence of schooling and 
education, still survived. And when, after 
the lapse of some years, the brother and 
sister, having passed the period of their 
pupillage — one at college, the other in 
London— again returned, to take up their 
abode under the paternal roof— it was evi- 
dent to all that their childhood's nature still 
predominated. Softened and subdued it may 
be — but still there it was — deeply rooted as 
ever. 

We will now turn to the Abbey Cottage. 
Its tenant, Mrs. Belmont, or as she was 
generally called, and as we shall hereafter 
designate her, the Widow Belmont, was 
sister-in-law to the present owner of Temple- 
Thorpe. She was a staid delicate woman, and 
although somewhat advanced beyond the me- 



^ 
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ridian of life, her features still bore evidence 
of the surpassing' beauty of her earlier years y 
and had it not been for the sad expression of 
her brigfht hazel eyes, and the melancholy 
smile which would occasionally steal across 
her cheek, one mig'ht almost have come to 
tiie conclusion that Time had passed her by 
with an unusually g'entle and sparing* hand. 
Not so, however ; the Widow Belmont had 
had many bitter trials, and her sweet fair 
face served only to belie her crushed and 
laceratiBd heart She was good, gentle, and 
noble-hearted, as she was beautiful ; and few, 
if any, who had once become intimately ac- 
quainted with her were ever heard to utter a 
word in her dispraise. True it is,4he tenant 
of the Abbey Cottage had her failings and 
infirmities (and who indeed has not ?) but she 
had so accustomed herself to commune with 
her own heart, to familiarize herself with her 
own nature and character, that, although she 
might not wholly succeed in eradicating, 
she was ever successful in concealing those 
failings and infirmities from the eyes of a 
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prying* and ill-natured world. And yet; 
she was no trickster— she did but carry on 
that mental antag'onism which all who have 
any regard for their own welfare, or for tlie 
veneration of others, must sooner or later 
become accustomed to practise. Plung'ed at 
an early age into the furnace of affliction, 
left as it were like a scathed tree in the wil- 
derness, desolate and cast down, she had 
fled from the noisy and turbulent world, and 
passed the mid- day years of life in solitude 
and seclusion. Then it was that she first 
began really and truly to understand her 
t)wn heart, to know her own nature — 
and then it was, having gained this, the 
most important of all human knowledge, 
that she first began to ennoble and purify 
her character, giving full play to the nobler 
faculties with which by nature she was en- 
dowed, and schooling to the best of her 
ability all those secret and insidious prompt- 
ings of the heart, which if left to themselves, 
unfettered and unrestrained, lead us into a 
:thousand errors^ and entail upon us an. incalf- 
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culable weight of care and suffering. In a' 
word, the Widow Belmont, naturally gifted 
with the highest qualities both of head and 
heart, had been purified, ennobled, spiritua- 
lised by affliction and solitude. Having said 
thus much, it is perhaps scarcely necessary 
to add that few women possessed higher 
intellectual attainments, or were more 
thoroughly impressed with a due sense of 
their incomparable worth. The small well- 
chosen library, the collection of paintings, 
and the few articles of virtu she had been 
allowed to retain as her own, and to remove 
from the mansion at the time it had fallen 
into the hands of Mr. Percival Andre Bel- 
mont, were treasured with miserly care. 
It might be, however, that another feeling, 
still more powerful than admiration for the 
works of genius, had some weight in this 
matter. There was scarcely an article in the 
Widow's collection of ornamental treasures 
which had not connected with it some pleas- 
ing memory and association of the past. 
Be this as it ipay, her books, her pictures, 



CHAPTER III. 

A BEAUTIFUL summer's day was drawingf^ 
to a close. The sun had just sunk below the 
headlands of the distant hills^ and the first 
deep shades of twilight were advancing, 
gradually over the sky, while a spirit of 
quiet and repose stole almost imperceptibly 
over the earth. Not a sound^ save the low 
murmuring of the distant streamlet, or the 
occasional carol of a weary bird as it wended 
its flight towards its accustomed roost, dis«» 
tiu-bed the death-like silence which every- 
where prevailed. Nature, like man, weary 
and oppressed, seemed ready for repose-^nd 
anxious to la}^ down her head on the quiet 
and revivifying lap of night. Beautiful, in- 
deed, is it to go forth at such an hour 
amongst the green fields and blossoming 
hedge-rows— to ramble to and fro in solitude 
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and quiet— indulging^ the heart's most secret 
and cherished thoughts, and conjuring* back 
the pleasant memories of long ago. It is 
at such an hour perhaps, above all others, 
that the influence of the external world is 
most powerfully and beneficially felt; the 
mind, yielding to the impression from with- 
out, borrows, whatever may be its state, 
somewhat at least of the universal quietude 
and repose. Hear what the poet says— for, 
after all, your true poets are the best authori- 
ties on such matters— and few, perhaps, bet- 
ter than him from whom we quote — William 
Motherwell : 

" Oh God ! this is an holy hour : 

Thy breath is o'er the land ; 
I feel it in each little flower 

Around me where I stand- 
in every dew-bead glistening sheen. 
In every leaf and blade of green— 
And in this silence grand and deep, 
Wherein thy blessed creatures sleep." 

The inhabitants of the little hamlet which 
lay within the precincts of Temple-Thorpe, 
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were for the most part a-bed and asleep long 
ago ; and it was only here and there that an 
occasional straggler might be seen loitering 
along the path leading from the hostelry 
towards his own home, having indulged 
somewhat longer than usual in the witching 
potations of John Barleycorn, and the society 
of the gossip-loving Boniface. Amongst 
these was an old man of some fifty-five 
years of age, whom one would have thought 
from his appearance would have preferred 
the quiet of his own cottage hearth to the 
noise and bustle of a public assembly. Not 
so, however. Old Frank Hartwell was a 
man of too much importance amongst his 
neighbours to absent himself from their so- 
ciety whenever an opportunity occurred of 
his sharing it, which usually happened 
about six nights out of seven in every week ; 
for every night, Sunday night only excepted, 
might old Frank have been found at his post 
in the tap-room of the village hostelry. It 
must not, however, be thought that he was 
an intemperate or a dissipated character ; he 
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had one measure for all occasions^ and that 
by no means an excessive one, and there he 
took his stand. A couple of pipes of to- 
bacco and one pint of honest Boniface's 
home-brewed ale, constituted the sum total 
of Frank's nightly expenditure, and we verily 
believe, as he himself used to say, ^^The 
de'il himself would have hard work to 
tempt him to go beyond it.*' It is strange 
enough, however, that this very night the 
old man had broken through his resolution 
•►—his one pint had been multiplied into two, 
and had it not been that the lateness of the 
hour began to call away his companions one 
after another until he was left alone, it is 
more than probable that he would not have 
been contented even with these. What could 
be the meaning of this sudden change? 
Boniface was staggered with astonishment 
when old Frank called for his pint to be re- 
plenished, but he was a wise man, and too 
much alive to his own interest to make any 
remark; such, however, was not the case 
with the guests ; one and all uttered an ex- 
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<;laniation of surprise, and some even ven- 
tured so far as to jeer the old man on his 
intemperance J while one, a stout jovial- 
looking fellow, and by far the youngest man 
of the party, hazarded a still more pointed 
remark, and congratulated him on his really 
having at last become "hale fellow well 
met/' Old Frank gravely shook his head, 
laid down his pipe for a moment upon the 
table, and then turning and addressing him«- 
self to the last speaker, said in a slow but 
somewhat indistinct tone, " Mat, Mat, thou 
art a good natured lad, an' would be the last 
i' the world to say aught that might hurt an 
old man's feelings. I know thou meant it 
not — but, don't lad, don't joke me. Many 
and many a time I've said the de'il himself 
couldn't tempt me to drink more than one 
pint of ale a -night, but what the de'il can't 
do grief and vexation may, an' does sonie- 
times accomplish. Its here, lad, here "—and 
Frank laid his hand on his heart, " an' for 
the life of me I can't help it." No one, 
after this ventured to question the old man 
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further on the subject ; he was evidently sad 
and dispirited ; and his friends^ one and all^ 
prompted by that innate feeling of delicacy 
which is so often found to exist in the breasts 
of the most unlearned and uneducated men^ 
in a degree not at all inferior to those who 
are in a position far above them, remained 
silent, or hazarded only such general remarks 
as could have no reference to the condition 
of their companion. 

Frank Hartwell was born and had lived 
from childhood to old age on the estate of 
Temple-Thorpe. He had been in the service of 
its former owner up to the time of his death, 
and after the happening of that event, he had 
elected voluntarily to follow the fortunes, and 
to ally himself to the reduced establishment of 
his widow, rather than to enter into the em- 
ployment of its nevf master, Mr. Percival 
Andre Belmont, towards whom, by the way, 
it may at on^e be as well to observe, he enter- 
tained no very respectful — much less very 
friendly— feeling. A long and faithful servi- 
tude had placed him in that familiar position 
VOL. I. C 
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with the family^ which tried and gfood servants 
are so apt to obtain. He had sufficient good 
sense, however, never to forget his own place, 
nor to be guilty of any neglect of duty. The 
only license old Frank ever took was a most 
extraordmary liberty of speech. He always 
said what he thought, and was ever the first 
to take up arms against any one who might 
venture to say a word that might in the 
most remote degree reflect upon the character 
of his employers. The Widow Belmont and 
her son Walter were, in his estimation, the 
only two people in the country really worthy 
of the name of gentlefolk ; the only two 
people whom, in fact, he would care to serve. 
And that he was sincere, in this last opinion, 
at all events, may be safely taken for granted^ 
inasmuch as it was generally known that old 
Frank had been a prudent and money-saving 
man in his younger days, and might have 
retired from ser\dce and have lived upon the 
produce of his savings some years^ ago, had 
he been so minded. On the removal of the 
widow 5elmont to the Abbey Cottage, he 
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had been installed into the oflSice of gardener, 
and in this capacity, notwithstanding' his 
advanced years, he acted up to this very day. 
All, however, who had known him previous 
to that time could not fail to observe the 
change which that sad event had wrought 
upon his temper and disposition. He sud- 
denly became gloomy and dispirited, and 
might occasionally be heard talking to him- 
self in a rambling and incoherent manner ] 
but never were even his most intimate com- 
panions able to draw from him the secret of 
his trouble and dissatisfaction. The most 
that could ever be gathered frpm him, was a 
few words to this effect : " It's no matter/' 
said he, " I know what frets and bothers me 
well enough, but there's no help for it ; there- 
fore I may as well bide quietly, as kick up a 
stir and flustration : it would do no good, 
no good whatever, and might only vex and 
harass those who have been vexed and ha- 
rassed enough already. The lawyer says 
it's all right and according to law, but I'll 
be d- d if if s justice/' And whenever 
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Frank Hart well came out with an oath, 
everj^body who knew him knew well that it 
was no common or trifling matter that an- 
noyed him. This manifest disinclination to 
obtrude the secret cause of his grief on others 
bad served effectually to allay that prying- 
curiosity which might, and would in all proba- 
bility, under other circumstances, have made 
it matter of public notoriety long ago. Never 
before the evening in question had old Frank 
Hartwell been heard voluntarily to speak 
of his troubles, and it was evident that even 
then he did so to save himself from further 
bantering and annoyance, rather than from 
any desire to enlist the sympathy of his 
friends. 

On leaving the village hostelry, the old 
man, instead of proceeding directly towards 
his own home, tunied into a narrow by-path 
which diverged from the hamlet across three 
or four small meadows, and ran directly over 
the brow of a steep thicklj^-wooded hillock, 
from which might be seen, at a single glance, 
the mansion and park of Temple-Thorpe, 
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the Abbey, aud the Abbey-Cottage. From 
this point, perhaps, above all others, one had 
the most artistic and delightful view to be 
met with on the whole estate. The landscape 
was perfect, and required but the pencil of a 
Claude Lorrain to have invested it with 
immortality. It was while gazing on this 
scene, that Frank Hartwell, though still sad 
and dispirited, became imperceptibly influ- 
enced by the quiet stillness and death-like 
repose of the hour. Harsh words died upon 
his lips — bitter thoughts passed quickly from 
his heart. His grief, though nothing abated, 
took a higher and more purified character. 
He had been standing, gazing upon the 
landscape, and chewing the cud of his melan- 
choly reflections, for some few minutes, when 
the sound of a light step fell upon his ear, 
and the next moment his young master, 
Walter Belmont, was seen ascending the 
opposite side of the hill, and ere the old man 
had time to retire, as his first impulse would 
have led him to have done, he had been 
hailed and recognized. 
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^^ Why, Frank, I should have thought, at 
your age, and especially after a hard day's 
work, you would have preferred a soft hed 
and a eomfortahle sleep to a moonlight 
ramhle/' said Walter, at the same time plac- 
ing his hand familiarly on the old man's 
shoulder. 

*' True, Master Walter, true ! It is very 
natural you should think so ; hut hap- 
pening to be out somewhat later than 
usual, and often having come up here afore- 
time, to take as it were a bird's-eye view of 
this bonny picture, when every head in the 
hamlet but my own was resting upon its 
pillow, and every eye, save mine, was closed 
in sleep, I could not withstand the tempta- 
tion. Old men, Master Walter, do not like 
to give up old habits/' 

At this moment the moon, which for the 
last half hour had been slowly and gradually 
emerging from the dark clouds which cur- 
tained the distant horizon, shed her bright 
beams upon the earth and clothed the land- 
scape in a flood of light. Walter Belmont 
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gazed upon the scene, and exclaimed, ^^ You 
are right, Frank, it is a noble picture, and 
well repays one the trouble of an extra hour's 
watching. I have never before seen the 
mansion to such advantage/- 

^^ Yea, yea — it is a grand place. Master, a 
grand place — and I warrant me there will 
be grand doings there too, on the morrow." 

^^ Why so, Frank r 

^^What! an' don't you know, Master 
Walter, why half the gentlefolks of this 
county, an' it may be of the next county too, 
for aught I know to the contrary, are to be 
assembled together and to have a grand en- 
tertainment at Mr. Belmont's expense, eh 2" 

'' No, that I do not, Frank ?" 

^' Why then. Sir, perhaps I oughtn't to 
tell you, as Mr. Belmont doubtless intends 
to take you by surprise. But the fact is, 
your cousin Miss Marian, will be of age to- 
morrow — and a fair good creature she is — 
too good to be cooped up with those who 
have latterly had the management of her^- 
but no matter, no matter— that's not my 
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business^ an' ni say no more about it. You 
will see her, Master Walter, and may judge 
for yourself. There will be rare doingfs — 
rare doingfs, no doubt, to celebrate her com- 
ing* of age.*' And the old man shook his 
head somewhat sadly. 

" I fear, Frank, I shall not have the plea- 
sure of meeting my fair cousin so soon as 
you appear to imagine ; and after your ac- 
count of her, I cannot but feel sensible that 
I have good reason to regret that this should 
happen to be the case,'' replied Walter Bel- 
mont. 

" What, then," exclaimed the old man, 
fixing his e3^es on the face of his young 
master: "What, then, you are not going 
there, after all — nor your mother either. 
Master Walter, eh ?" 

"We are not, Frank." 

" Well, well ; I do not wonder at it — 
perhaps it is best to stay away. Ye could 
have but little pleasure there now. An' as 
for my poor mistress — " 

" Your mistress, like myself, Frank, is 
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wholly ignorant of the contemplated festivi- 
ties at Temple-Thorpe. Had we been asked 
to have joined the party, the respect we owe 
to my uncle would certainly have induced 
us to have done so ; as it is, however, we 
must be content to remahi away.*' 

^^ An' look on, like the rest of us,** ex- 
claimed the old man, as the colour mounted 
to his cheeks. ^^Look on — while others, 
your own kith and kin, revel in your father's 
hall, and make your father's roof ring* with 
laughter and merriment. Oh, Walter, Wal- 
ter," and Frank, struggling* with his feelings, 
grasped the hand of his young master within 
his own — ^^ there was a time when I never 
expected to see this; a time when I had 
hoped that you— but no matter, no matter — 
it has passed now, and there is no chance for 
us. Since the Squire's death everything has 
gone wrong." 

^^What mean you, Frank!" demanded 
Walter, startled and astonished at the old 
man's excitement. 

"That I should die contented, could I 

c 2 
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only see those in possession of Temple- 
Thorpe who have the most right to it,^ re- 
plied Frank seriously, ^^ but that day, Master 
Walter, I fear will never come. He has it 
— fe has it, now — and he will stick to it to 
the last. It may be all right by law, but 
rUbed— if ifsjustice/' 

Without waiting" for any reply, or uttering 
another word, Frank Hart well turned quickly 
from his companion and retraced his steps 
towards the hamlet. 

Walter Belmont^ accustomed as he had 
long been to Usten to the wild and inco- 
lierent ramblings of the old man, was startled 
and amazed ; and every now and then, as 
he wended his way back 'again to the Abbey 
Cottage, he found himself almost mechani- 
cally asking, " What can it mean ? Who 
can have a better title to Temple-Thorpe than 
my uncle V' 

Conjuring back the memories of his early 
life, he had an indistinct recollection of a time 
when he, in fact, used to look upon the man* 
sion as his home; but then, it was during 
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his father's lifetime^ aiid while he himself 
was hut a mere child. Young, however, as 
he might he at that time, a thousand little 
circumstances appeared at this moment to 
he revived in his remembrance, which seemed 
strangely enough to identify him with the 
person to whom old Frank Hartwell had so 
vaguely alluded. He remembered too, how, 
for nionths and months afte^i' they had re^ 
moved to the Abbey Cottage, his mother, 
sorrow-stricken and oppressed, had refused to 
mingle in society, and even to receive the 
visits of any who might call upon her, save 
those of a few of her most intimate and dear 
friends. He fancied also that he had some 
recollection of certain rumours which were 
current in the neighbourhood at the time, 
but what they were, or to what they really 
tended, he had not the most distant idea. 
As the memories of early childhood are 
generally vague and indistinct, and often in 
after years when we seek to connect them 
into anything like a consistent and reason- 
able chain, aided as we may be by the few 
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startling^ and important events which have 
left an indelible impression upon the mind^ 
we shall find how much we are compelled to 
draw upon the imagination. And after all^ 
it not unfrequently happens that if truly 
tested there will be found a much greater 
measure of romance than reality, in the con- 
clusion at which we may happen to arrive. 
Walter Belmont was ftiUy persuaded of this 
important truth, but yet the old man's words 
had sunk into his heart and he could not 
pluck them out. Thoughts, feelings, ima- 
ginations—had been aroused, over which the 
reason seemed to have little or no control. 



' CHAPTER IV. 

It was drawing* towards midnig'ht ere 
Walter Belmont reached home, his devoted 
parent, however, was still up and anxiously 
awaiting" his return. The moment he en- 
tered the little sitting room she sprang for- 
ward to meet him, but no sooner had their 
eyes met than she read in his restless and 
anxious looks that something* had occurred 
to disturb the usually quiet tenor of his 
mind. Her first impulse was that prompted 
by nature — to question the cause ? But ere 
she had time to give expression to the thought 
a cloud gathered upon her brow, and shrink- 
ing from his glance, as though half afraid • 
that he had guessed the feelings which were 
at that moment struggling within her heart, 
she sank back again upon her chair. For 
the first and last time Walter Belmont felt 
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something like suspicion steal across his mind. 
For a little while both were silent, or ex- 
changed only a few words on common-place 
topics ; topics, at that moment, alike unin- 
teresting* to them both. The Widow Bel- 
mont, however, was not the woman to lay 
her head upon her pillow without endeavour- 
ing to ascertain and alleviate, if possible, the 
cause of her child's disquietude. Already 
she repented of the weakness which had pre- 
vented her doing so in the first instance, 
more especially as she had no longer a doubt 
but that weakness had betrayed itself to her 
companion* Why should she hesitate ? 
Could it be possible that any one had revealed 
that secret to her child which it had ever 
hitherto been one of the chief objects of her 
life to conceal from him? Be this as it 
might, it in fact mattered little. Much as 
the Widow Belmont would have wished to 
have been spared the recital of events, long 
ago passed by, and the recurrence to which 
must now necessarily awaken in her heart 
many sad and bitter agonies ; she waB pre* 
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pared^ in case it should turn out that the 
time had arrived when the truth must be 
told, to tell it fearlessly and unshrinkingly. 
She had studied her son's nature too deeply 
to doubt for a moment the result. Blame 
her in secret and solitude, perhaps he might ; 
but taunt or upbraid her openly, that she was 
satisfied he would not. 

•^ Walter/' exclaimed she at length in a 
firm yet subdued tone, '' pray tell me what 
has occurred to annoy you V^ 

^^A mere trifle, dear mother, scarcely 
worth the trouble of reporting," replied he. 

'^ Not so, my boy, I know you too well to 
believe that a mere trifle would thus have 
affected you. Come, speak out ; I have ever 
shared your confidence until now, and I hope 
there is no reason why I should not continue 
to do so?'' 

" No, mother, no, there is not," replied 
Walter, drawing his chair nearer to her 
side, and taking her hand affectionately 
within his own, "the fact is, I met, a little 
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while ag'o^ that faithful and devoted old man^ 
Frank Hartwell." 

^* Frank Hartwell," repeated the widow, 
and her cheek for the moment became 
deathly pale. 

" Yes, Frank Hartwell/' continued Wal- 
ter, without noticing the effect his first 
announcement had produced, *^and I have 
been foolish enough to give ear to his doting 
ramblings, and still more foolish in allowing 
them to have made any impression upon 
me/* 

^' No, Walter, there you wrong him and 
yourself too. Frank Hartwell, it is true, 
is an old man, but he is not yet in his 
dotage; and whenever he ventures to 
counsel, be assured he does it in kindness 
and sincerity, and be assured also, there is 
often more wisdom than you may imagine 
in what he says. But tell me, Walter, 
of what has he been speaking?" 

"Of Temple-Thorpe — my uncle, Mr. 
Belmont — and my fair cousin, Marian/' 
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^^ Well— what of themT demanded the 
widow, firmly. 

^' Know you not, mother, that on the mor- 
row Marian will attain her majority ; that 
the event is to he puhlicly celebrated, and 
that Temple-Thorpe is to be the scene of 
unparalleled festivity and rejoicing*." 

^^ No, Walter, I did not know it, and am 
sorry that j^ou should have been the first 
to bring the intelligence. Whatever may 
be the opinion of your cousins— Reginald 
and Marian— of whom we can say nothing, 
inasmuch as we have neither of us seen 
them for some years, Mr. Belmont, at all 
events, might have remembered that you 
are one of his own kindred. It would have 
been but an act of common courtesy had he 
numbered you amongst his guests.'' 

"True, mother, and you also. — Why 
should his brother's widow be slighted and 
cast off?'' and a flush of indignation settled 
for a moment on his cheek. 

"For myself, dear Walter, I care not. 
Under any circumstances, I believe, I shall 
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never a^n be induced to cross the threshold 
of Temple-Thorpe. That would, indeed, be 
a trial beyond my strength. But tell me, 
said not Frank Hartwell something more?" 

^^He did — and something* which has 
puzzled and annoyed me beyond all the 
rest.'' 

^^What said he, Walter? come, do not 
hesitate." 

" He said, mother,^' replied the young* 
man, fixing his eyes earnestly on her face 
as he spoke, ^^ He said that he should die 
contented could he only see those in posses- 
sion of Temple-Thorpe who have the most 
right to it.'* 

^^ Devoted old man !'' exclaimed the widow, 
while the colour started to her cheeks — 
^^ Devoted old man — he has ever been 
faithful ! Walter, I firmly believe him — but, 
alas ! there is little — nay, there is no chance, 
that his wish will ever be gratified.'' 

^^But who, my dear mother, can have 
better right to the estate than he who 
now enjoys it? Pray tell me, does not 
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my uncle hold it by a legal and unquestion- 
able title/' 

"He does.'' 

"Then, who can have any just reason to 
complain V 

"What! has Frank Hartwell told you 
all, and yet left you in ig'norance on that, 
the most important, particular V^ 

For a few moments both were silent. 

" Walter/' at length resumed the heart- 
stricken mother, " I feel the time has now 
arrived when I must speak to you of circum- 
stances and events, passed many years ago 
— which have wrought your ruin — and it 
may be, you may think, when you have 
heard them— my shame. Be this, however, 
as it may, you shall know all, providing such 
be your desire." 

" No — no, tell me only," exclaimed 
Walter, startled by the agonized expression 
of his mother's countenance, " who has 
the most right to Temple-Thorpe ?" 

" You, Walter Belmont !" replied she 
vehemently ; " It was your father's property. 
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and oug*ht^ at bis death^ in justice to have 
descended to his child. Yes, instead of 
living as we are in the Abbey Cottage - the 
mere tenants at will of your proud uncle — 
the mansion ought now, as it was formerlj^, 
to have been our home — and the thousand 
broad acres by which it is surrounded should 
have been in your hands.*' 

^^ Mother V' exclaimed Walter, " What 
mean 3'ou ? What am 1 to understand by 
this statement ?'' 

" That had it not been for your parent's 
crime.*' 

^^ Crime r 

^^ No, no, Walter— not crime, I was wrong 
in using that word : Had it not been for your 
parent's fault (I should have said) a fault over 
which I have in secret wept and lamented 
for many, many years, you might at this mo- 
ment have been the owner of Temple- Thorpe. 
Your father, dear Walter, erred as much, 
or perhaps, more even than myself— yet at 
the time we were alike ignorant of our error. 
He— he— married his — " 
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But ere the Widow had time to conclude 
her sentence, she fell swooning* upon the 
bosom of her child. 

Walter Belmont, horror-stricken and 
alarmed, pressed her closely to his heart ^ 
and bitterly repented his curiosity. 

" Oh, God V^ exclaimed he, as he guzed 
on her pale cheeks, ^' what, what have I 
done ? ^ It was cruel, very cruel, to tax her 
feelings thus.'' 

A little while, and the Widow's conscious- 
ness returned. On slowly opening her eyes, 
the first object she recognized was the face 
of her sorrowing son. He was gazing pas- 
sionately, sorrowfully upon her, and she read 
at a glance the bitter anguish that was rend- 
ing his heart. 

** Bear, bear with me a little longer, dear 
Walter, and I will tell you all,'' murmured 
she, pressing his fevered and trembling hand 
tightly within her own. ^^It is a bitter 
trial — but— but — my duty " 

**No, mother," interposed Walter ve- 
hemently, •* say no more. I cannot, will 
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not bear it. Forgive me, forgive me, having 
caused you this affliction. From this night 
never let the subject be mentioned again ; 
and let us, as far as it may be possible, bury 
every remembrance of what has passed 
between us this nighty in oblivion. Come, 
come, promise me you will do so.'' 

The Widow, with a strong effort, raised 
herself upon her feet, threw her arms around 
his neck, and with her head pillowed upon 
his bosom, wept like a child. The flood- 
gates of feeling were unbarred, and every 
tear that trickled down her cheek eased the 
bitter agony of her over-burdened heart. 
Few, indeed, but those who have suffered 
deeply — ^those who have felt the agonizing 
tortures of overwhelming grief— can form a 
true conception of the luxury of tears. 

^* Walter,'* resumed she faintly, after a 
little while, ^^ do you— do you really wish that 
I should say no more V^ 

'^ Yes, yes, mother,'' replied he ; '' and 
let me beseech you to grant my request." 
And there was too much truthUdness in his 
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countenance at that moment to admit of 
doubt. 

" Well, perhaps you have decided wisely. 
Think not, however, Walter, that in yielding* 
to your entreaty I am seeking to spare my- 
self. Far otherwise, could the revelation I 
have yet to make in any way tend to pro- 
mote your happiness, or increase your wel- 
fare, believe me, oh ! believe me, Walter, I 
would make it now, and freely, even though 
my heart should burst in the conflict." 

Walter Belmont replied not, but the soft 
sweet smile that settled upon his cheek spoke 
far more eloquently than words, and gave 
more assurance to the mother's heart than 
the warmest protestation he could have 
uttered, of the full and implicit confidence he 
had in her assertion. 

^^ You now know, Walter,'' resumed she, 
^^ the main fact as regards yourself. You 
know what you are — what you might have 
been. A bitter knowledge it is, too, for one 
ao young in years. Henceforth, you will 
find it a hard matter, and it will cost you 
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the festival was made. Old and young', 
rich and poor, were indiscriminately mixed 
tog-ether. If we mig-ht judg-e, however, 
from the contemptuous smile, the sarcastic 
sneer, which many a young* blonde (as she 
drowsily reclined upon the well-stufied 
cushions of her carriage) cast upon the less 
fortunate — though none the less lovely — 
occupant of some meaner vehicle, as it halted 
for a moment by her own, there was but 
little sympathy, but little friendly feeling, 
between them. It is a broad line, a mystical 
rubicon, which divides the rich and the poor'i 
Here, even at a moment when all alike were 
bent upon the same object, when every bosom 
was stirred by the same impulse, that old 
and damnable sin, "pride of heart,'' was 
strong and active as ever. No matter I 
This was no occasion for picking quarrels Or 
fomenting differences, and the peer's daugh- 
ter and the farmer's child, whatever might 
be their feelings or their thoughts, must be 
contented, for a time at least, to travel side 
by side, chewing the cud of their own refleq- 
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tiohs, as best suited th^. After all, as one 
high dame — a certain Lady Sniffington I— 
casting her eyes over that motley crowd, 
observed, ^' La, Sniffington, how could you be 
so absurd as to accept Belmont's invitation 
to this birth-day f(Ste ? I expected how it 
would be, and you know very well if I had 
only been allowed to have had my way 
in the matter, we should have declined it at 
once. It is positively shocking to have one's 
daughters ogled and stared at by such vul- 
gar hoydens \ Now look at Jemima's bon- 
net. Is it not a love of a bonnet ? The 

most exquisite little thing Madame C 

ever turned out. There's not another of 
the kind in the county, and yet I'll be bound 
we shall see every gawky gu'l disporting her- 
self in one of the same pattern at church 
next Sunday. Such low-bred vulgar people 
— I detest them ! They always ape their 
betters, and set themselves up as though 
they had as much right to be distingu^ as the 
best of us." 

Lord Sniffington, a good, easy kind of 
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man, never troubled himself to answer his 
lady^ neither shall we. Her remark will go for 
as much as it is worthy and will^ in all proba- 
bility^ form an apter illustration of her Lady- 
ship's character than anything* we could have 
written upon the subject. Lady Sniffin^on^ 
though but one of a class^ was a faithful 
portraiture of many. 

There were great doing^^ grand doings at 
Temple-Thorpe. Aye, and despite all the 
endeavours of the host to provide for the 
wants and amusements of his visitors of 
every rank, there were great heart-burning^^ 
great bickering's and discontent. 

Leaving* the visitors,however, indulging to 
their heart's content in revelry and mirth, 
backbiting and scandal, as best suiteth them, 
we will at once direct our attention to one or 
two of the more important characters of our 
^tory. 

In a small room, overlooking the park, and 
from which might be had a full view of the 
motley cavalcade we have above described, 
sat Mr. Belmont and his daughter 3 the for^ 
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mer grave^ gloomy^ and evidbntly much out 
of humour ; the latter sad, sorrowful, and 
dejected. Marian, decked out ip her holiday 
attire, was looking, if possible, mor^ lovely 
and bewitching* than ever, and the melan- 
choly expression of her countenance served 
to heighten, rather than otherwise, the 
interest which her surpassing loveliness was 
calculated to inspire. Mr. Belmont, however, 
was manifestly too much fretted and annoyed 
to have any eye either to his daughter's beauty 
or dejection. 

^^ I must insist, Marian,'' said he, after a 
brief pause in their conversation, '^ that my 
wishes on this subject be implicitly obeyed. 
As you are aware, my chief object in giving 
this day's fSte was that you might have an 
opportunity of becoming more intimately 
acquainted with young Lord Lindsay, who, 
as I have just told you, has already spoken 
to me respecting you in such high terms of 
commendation that I cannot for a moment 
doubt the true state of his feelings towards 
you. Rest assured you wiU only have 
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yourself to blame^ if you do not, ere you 
have seen another bbth-day, become Lady 
Lindsay — a position, mark you, which many 
girls of much higher birth, and with far 
greater worldly prospects than yourself, 
would readily make any sacrifice to attain.'* 

" Even be it so, father,** replied Marian, 
firmly, though in a softened and subdued 
voice, '* even be it so, I do not envy them 
their feelings, much less shall I ever envy 
them their greatness, if it should so happen 
they prove successful in winning the affec- 
tions of his Lordship. I cannot, I will not, 
rival them in their endeavours/' 

" Marian V* exclaimed Mr. Behnont, rising 
angrily from his chair, and pacing two or 
three times hurriedly across the room, ^^ Ma- 
rian, there is a spirit of obstinacy and self- 
will manifested in your conduct whii'ih I can 
neither tolerate nor endure. I tell you '* 

^^No, no, dear father," interposed the 
young* girl, springing to his side and grasp- 
ing his trembling hand warmly within her 
own, ^^ do not say I am obstinate,, do not saj 
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I am self-willed. Did I ever, on any other 
subject than this, venture to hazard my opi- 
nion in opposition to your own ? Did I ever, 
by word or look, manifest the slightest disin- 
clination to obey your commands, however 
much they may have been opposed to my 
own wishes, to my own happiness. But 
now '^ 

'^ Now, at all events, you seem determined 
to throw off your alleg*iance,'' replied Mr. 
Belmont, bitterly. 

'^ No, no ! God forbid that I should ever 
forg-et my duty to my father. But, oh ! lis- 
ten, listen to me but for one moment, and 
then, then, dispose of me as you please. I 
cannot, I do not love Lord Lindsay, and 
were I to promise to favour his suit, to be- 
come his wife, what would be the result ? I 
should make utter shipwreck of my own 
happiness, and should be guilty of such base 
deception towards him that I should forfeit, 
both in the eyes of God and man, every 
claim and title I possess to the name of wo- 
man. A perjured wife ! No, no, I will 
never be that.'^ 
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"Tush! tush! Marian/' replied Mr. Bel- 
mont^ startled and somewhat softened by his 
daughter's energy. " Tush, tush I This is 
but the romantic raving of a child^ and 
wholly unworthy of a woman. I gave you 
credit for possessing more worldly- wisdom^ 
but no matter^ time and experience will con- 
vince you of your error. Bemember^ girl, 
whatever may be your present opinions 
respecting Lord Lindsay, however much you 
may think at this moment you see in him to 
object to and condemn ; remember, I say, he 
can bestow upon you those things which will 
more than cover his multitude of sins, be 
they never so great — wealth, rank, honour !'* 

" And do you think, father, these would 
sujffice to secure your daughter's happiness? 
No, no ; I do not, I cannot believe you would 
have me sacrifice myself on so base, so despi- 
cable, and, above all, on so hazardous a 
shrine." 

^^ Marian," replied Mr. Belmont, again 
assuming his former stem and inflexible 
manner, " Marian, this trifling is wholly un- 
bearable. In seeking to unite you to Lord 
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Lindsay^ I am seeking only to place you in 
a position of which any woman might feel 
justly proud, to link your fortunes with one 
whose immense wealth will, at all times and 
under all circumstances, secure for you that 
consideration and respect which none but the 
children of Mammon can ever safely rely 
upon. Gold — gold alone is the talisman by 
which alone we are enabled to subdue all 
things to ourselves. Tell me no more — tell 
me no more, I say, of your not loving Lord 
Lindsay. Love ! love ! 'tis an idle word, fit 
only for a child's vocabulary ! What matter 
though you love not his Lordship for himself ; 
believe me, Marian, you will soon learn to 
love him for his possessions.'' 

'^ No, father," exclaimed the young girl 
vehemently, as she proudly drew up her fra- 
gile figure to its full height, and fixed her 
dark eyes firmly on his face. " No, never, 
never !" 

" Now, mark me, Marian," said Mr. 
Belmont, fiercely grasping his daughter by 
the ann as he spoke, " I have no further 

D 2 
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time to trifle with you. I had hoped our 
interview would have been less stormy — your 
temper less obstinate and perverse. As I 
have ah*eady intimated, Lord Lindsay has 
spoken to me respecting* you. Now, know 
the truth. He was the first this morning to 
congratulate me on your having attained 
your majority, and at the same time he soli- 
cited your hand in marriage.'' 

"And you— you— '' shrieked Marian. 

" I did that, Marian, which every father, 
having a true knowledge of the world, and 
having also a due regard for his daughter's 
future welfare, would have done, —I promised 
him you should be his —his wife ! And now, I 
have only to tell you that that promise must 
be fulfilled ; that 7ny word must be kept." 

Mr. Belmont, without waiting for a reply, 
hurried from the room; while Marian, 
startled and overpowered by his sudden and 
appalling intelligence, sank down upon a 
chair, and wept bitterly. 

And who, and what, was Lord Lindsay ? 

Lord Lindsay, by birth as well as by edu- 
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(jation, was a thoroug^h aristocrat ; and might 
truly boast of as many quarterings in his 
coat of arms as the first nobleman in the^ 
realm. He was a man of fashion — a leader of 
ton — a bon vivant — and far, far above all else 
— he was the owner of one of the most com- 
pact and beautiful estates in the county, and 
might boast of a clear rent-roll of from sixty 
to seventy thousand pounds per annum. This 
latter acquisition alone was suflScient to clothe 
him, as far as society generally was concerned, 
with an inexpressible interest and importance. 
Notwithstanding all his advantages, there was 
that about him which rendered him (as we 
have already shewn) anything but an object 
of admiration and regard ta the pure and 
high-minded Marian Belmont. Lord lind- 
say was an arrant coxcomb — conceited, 
vain, frivolous^ and pedantic ! He was the 
very man to cheat and cozen the fency of a 
gay blonde — a fashionable coquette — or a 
purely mercenary woman — but he had few 
charms or attractions for those who, like 
Marian Belmont^ admired and reverenced 
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only — a true and g'enuine nobility of heart 
and intellect. A pure, noble, high-minded 
woman, rarely places her affections on a being' 
inferior to herself; the very instincts of her 
nature teach her to look upon man as a crea- 
ture bom to counsel and direct. Nor does 
she, by so doing*, at all detract from her own 
worth — her own dimity. 

Marian Belmont was a thoroug'h woman 
— possessed of the highest attributes of her 
sex ; and Lord Lindsay, notwithstanding all 
his wealth, all his greatness, was no fitting 
match for Marian Belmont ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

While the scene, we have just described, 
was passing between Mr. Belmont and his 
daughter, another of a very different, though 
of a no less remarkable character, was being 
enacted in the billiard room attached to the 
mansion. 

Reginald Belmont and the youthful Lord 
Lindsay were engaged at play. 

" Egad, Reginald,'' drawled his companion, 
as he noted the last masterly stroke of his 
rival's ball, " you are in high feather this 
morning. You seem to have got a certain 
old gentleman's luck as well as your own." 

"A mere chance, Lindsay — a mere chance ! 
As you well know I am no match for you in 
a general way." 

'^ *Pon my soul, I don't think you are. 
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and yet you have gfot the advantag'e over 
me, some how or other, just now/' 

Lord Lindsay ag'ain took his place at the 
table ; but, despite his endeavours to assume 
a cool and unembarrassed manner, it was 
evident he was labouring* under no slight or 
ordinary excitement. His small, dark eyes 
were lit up with a restless and anxious ex- 
pression — ^his cheeks pale^ — and his hand^ as 
he hesitated for a moment ere he levelled his 
cue against the ball, shook with agitation; 
Reginald Belmont was thoroughly acquainted 
with the character of his companion, and 
failed not to observe the true state of his 
feelings. A harsh cynical smile passed across 
his face, and the next moment its expression 
was cold, calm, and unimpassioned as usual. 

"By aU that's unfortunate, you're done 
again, Lindsay !" exclaimed he, as his Lord- 
ship, having played his last stroke, threw down 
fcis cue angrily upon the table. " Never man 
had such a run of ill-luck. One — two — three 
games in succession— and beaten in all ! The 
thing is incredible,^ and would not be believed 
at C 's or W V 
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^^ True, Reginald^ — very true. There^ at 
all events, I genemily carry everything 
before me. It was only last week, that I beat 

the Marquis of K to my heart's content^ 

and walked off with a few cool hundreds in 
less time than it would have taken a Beau 
Brummel, to have arranged the fashion of 
his neck-tie ! But I'U be — if I can strike 
a single ball this morning. Our last n^ht's 
revel has thoroughly unmanned me ; and I 
have no more command over my game, than 
the veriest tyro that ever took cue in hand.'' 

" Say rather, Lindsay, Dame Fortune has 
grown coquettish, and ^ weary of her old 
love, is laying her snares for a new ;' " replied 
Reginald, throwing himself carelessly on one 
of the luxurious couches, which were placed, 
here and there, throughout the room. 

^^ Well, have it sO) if you please. At the 
very best of times she is a confounded jilt, 
and the support of her whim& and vagaries 
runs away with more cash than half-a-year's 
ordinary expenditure. Now, let me see," 
and Lord Lindsay, taking a small crimson 
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morocco case firom his pockety begtin to count 
out a number of bank-notes upon the table : 
" Let me see — one, two, three, four hundred.'* 

" Thank you, good friend, mine !'' replied 
Re^nald, springing* from the couch, and 
transferring the notes to his own pocket; 
" thank you You have made a bad morn- 
ing's work, Lindsay, but — '' 

^^ But,** interposed his Lordship, sharply, 
" I will redeem myself ere night.'* 

And without further parley, the youthful 
gamesters left the room. One evidently 
elated with his success, the other angered and 
annoyed by his unusual ill-luck. 

It is a startling and melancholy fact, 
that gambling, to a vast number of the 
aristocracy of this country, has become the 
most common and fashionable amusement. 
It is a source to which they frequently, in the 
first instance, fly solely povr passer le temps ^ 
— but which, when indulged in to any great 
length, soon becomes one of the most impor- 
tant avocations of life. A man seldom re- 
mains a gamester for any length of time^ 
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merely for the sake of the amusement and 
excitement attendant upon gambling : play, 
in itself, is well enough as far as it goes, but 
one may be pretty well assured, that by far 
the greater majority of those who are regu- 
larly in the habit of attending the gaming- 
table, look upon play merely as a means to 
an end. It would boast but few attractions 
as a pastime, were it not for the delusive hope 
it holds out of great and rapid gain to its 
votaries. Gold, gold ! is here, as elsewhere, 
the mystic spell, that tempts man within the 
vortex, and hurries him on to his own ruin 
and destruction. Nor is gambling — this 
fashionable vice of the age — confined solely 
to men. With sorrow and shame be it said, 
that women of the highest rank, of the most 
liberal education, are not unfrequently found 
pursuing it with a degree of avidity and 
anxiety, that would of itself be sufficient to 
satisfy even the most cursory observer, that 
they are influenced by a much stronger, as 
well as by a much more selfish and ignoble 
motive, than the mere desire for amusement. 
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There is something* inexpressibly shocking', 
in the fact of man devotingf himself to a 
vice so sad and demoralizing ; but how much 
more shocking and repulsive is it to contem- 
plate woman in the same character, to see 
her prostituting her time and her talents to 
the same base purposes. 

We have seldom known a woman, who has 
once passionately devoted herself to gambling, 
who has not ever afterwards displayed au 
utter want of all those feminine and gentle 
attributes which ever characterize and adorn 
a good wife and an affectionate mother. Oh, 
that we could but induce others to look upon 
this pernicious— this dangerous custom, with 
the same horror and disgust as ourselves ; we 
feel well assured that there would then, in- 
deed, be but few men — certainly no women — 
found to countenance or tolerate it. 

Lord Lindsay, though far from what 
the world would call a professed gamester, 
was nevertheless so strongly infected by the 
spirit of one, and had, at one time or another, 
indulged so frequently in its exercise that he 
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had long* ag^o ceased to look upon pky as a 
mere amusement ; in fact^ he had arrived at 
that stag'e when play became an amusement 
only in proportion ta the stake dependent 
upon the result- 
Hence arose the perturbation that had 
manifested itself in his conduct during the 
progress of the game he had just concluded 
with Eeginald Belmont. Tour hundred 
pounds, it is true, was but a mere trifle to one 
of his immense wealth ; but who shall say how 
many four hundred pounds, during the pro- 
gress of the last few weeks, had been dissi- 
pated in the same way ? He was, as we have 
already remarked, an arrant coxcomb and 
filled with vanity, and as such, though ever 
first to babble of and blazon forth his own 
victories, he but seldom, if ever, alluded to his 
misfortunes. 

On leaving the billiard room. Lord Lind- 
say was proceeding directly towards his own 
apartments, but scarcely had he separated 
from his companion and entered a vast corri- 
dor, which ran from one end of the building to 
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the other, and which formed the mode of 
communication to all the principal or state 
rooms in the mansion, when he suddenly 
beheld Mr. Belmont, with hurried and agi- 
tated steps, coming* towards him. From the 
look of astonishment with which that gentle- 
man regarded him, it was clearly evident, 
however, that the meeting was unpremedi- 
tated 'y and if we might form an opinion from 
the confused and agitated manners, as well of 
the host as of his noble visitor, it was alike 
unpleasant and inopportune to both. 

Lord Lindsay, quickly recovering his self- 
possession, was the first to speak. 

^^ And how is the fair Marian this morning ? 
If I mistake not, Mr. Belmont, you have but 
a moment ago left her apartment." 

" True, my Lord ; and I am glad to say 
she is well as usual, though somewhat out 
of spirits. It may be that the thoughts of 
to-day's festival alarms her," replied Mr. Bel- 
mont, hurriedly. 

^^ No ! no. Sir ! Depend upon it women 
are not so soon scared as you imagine, espe- 
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cially with the prospect of gay ffttes, mad 
revels^ or masqueradings. Why, I would 
venture no small wager that they are the 
things above all others calculated to enliven, 
rather than to depress, the spirits of ninety 
and nine women out of every hundred/' 

^^ It may be that your Lordship's opinion 
is the correct one/' said Mr. Belmont, evi- 
dently wishful to get away, ^^ for, after all, 
old man as I am, I am but little versed in the 
whims and caprices of a woman's humour.'' 

^^But tell me," and Lord Lindsay laid 
his hand familiarly upon Mr. Belmont's arm, 
and lowered his voice as he spoke, " Did you 
make known to her all my good wishes ? Bid 
you intimate anything of my proposal, eh ?*' 

^^ I did, my Lord — and " 

^^ And she received it favourably ?" inquired 
tis Lordship, eagerly. 

^^ Why, perhaps, I ought not to say so 
much as that. But — but, as^you are aware, 
my Lord, Marian is young, too young, in 
fact, folly to appreciate the honour you 
would confer upon her. Doubtless, in a 
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little while, when she has seen more of your 
Lordship, and has become better acquainted 
with the world, she .will think very diffe- 
rently/' 

^'Then, am I to understand that my 
suit for the present is altogfether rejected ?" 
demanded Lord Lindsay, in a somewhat sharp 
and bitter voice, a heightened flush at the 
same moment flashing* suddenly across his 
cheek. 

^^ No, no I assuredly not, my Lord, assured- 
ly not," replied Mr. Belmont warmly, ^^ I fear 
I have not made myself clearly understood. 
My daughter's scruples and objections are 
such only as every woman, especially of her 
youthful age, woidd make under similar cir- 
cumstances. It may be, and in fact I doubt 
not but, after all, the truth really is, that 
Marian, influenced by a feeling of false deli- 
cacj^, has spoken with more coyness than the 
promptings of her heart would by any means 
have justified. It is impossible that any 
woman, having a due regard for her own hap- 
piness and welfare, could so summarily have 
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disposed of your Lordship's honourable pro- 
posals ! A little attention, a few well-timed 
compliments, and ^^ 

^^ And all the -other et ceteras of a season of 
wooing/^ interposed his Lordship, '^ and you 
think I may hope to succeed in the end. Is 
it so?'' 

'^ Yea ; I would stake my whole estate 
on the result. It must be so.'' '' And it 
shall be so," Mr. Belmont would have added 
had he been addressing* any other than Lord 
Lindsay. 

" Well, after all, perhaps Marian is right- 
Man is apt to place but little store on a prize 
too readily and easily obtained. Be assured, 
Mr. Belmont, I will endeavour to benefit by 
your information." 

And while Mr. Belmont hastened away to 
rejoin his visitors, his Lordship passed on 
towards his own room. 

Never before, perhaps, had the overween*- 
ing vanity of the young nobleman received 
so startling and severe a shock; that his 
suit should not have been at once gladly ac* 
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cepted appeared to him suflBciently wonder- 
ful ; but that it should have been rejected^ 
(and such^ despite Mr. Belmonf s assertion 
to the contrary, he was inclined to believe 
was the fact,) was wholly incomprehensible. 
He had never for a moment imagined that 
the pretty, warm-hearted, and highly accom- 
plished Marian Belmont could entertain even 
the most remote objection to becoming Lady 
Lindsay. How many ladies, young, pretty, 
and warm-hearted ladies too, were there, who 
would, at that moment, have given anything 
— everything, indeed — to have had the same 
offer made to them as had been made to 
Miss Belmont. Lord Lindsa)^, unless he 
had been wilfully blind or wofuHy stupid, 
could not be ignorant that such was the case; 
but, however flattering it was to his vanity, 
it had but little claim upon his serious atten. 
tion. He loved only— or, perhaps, we should 
speak more correctly were we to say, he ad- 
mired only — Marian Belmont, and he had 
no thought or care for another. He was 
bitterly chagrined, and half inclined to be 
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highly indignant at the manner in which his 
proposals had been received, but a little reflec- 
tion convinced him that such a line of conduct 
would be calculated wholly to mar, or at all 
events to weaken the chances of his ultimate 
success. He determined, therefore, to subdue 
every feeling of anger and resentment, and 
to play the suitor in sober and serious earnest- 
ness ; and so wholly bent upon and occupied 
W9S his mind with this object, that ere another 
hour bad roljed away, every remembrance of 
the morning's ill-luck and the loss of his four 
hundred pounds had passed from his mind. 

He had no longer a thought about redeem- 
ing his money, but was now beiit, heart and 
soul, upon winning the hand of his mistress. 

It was a far higher, a much nobler prize ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The village hostelry, as may readily be 
supposed, was entirely deserted on the day 
in question ; its usual frequenters having* 
together with their more sober and thrifty 
neighbours, one and all, gone off to Temple - 
Thorpe to partake of its good cheer, and to 
enjoy, as best suited them, the amusements 
of the festival, for Mr. Belmont's hospital- 
it}' had extended itself on this occasion to 
the lowliest labourers on his estate. For 
them, and certain others of his guests in the 
same class and position of life, a special ban- 
quet had been provided, and was served under 
two large marquees fixed at a short distance 
from the mansion. 

We are wrong, however, in saying that 
the hostelry was eniir^Zy deserted. 

At an early hour of the day, old Frank Hart- 
well had taken his seat in his usual corner of 
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the parlour, and there he sat, hour after hour, 
ii?ith a long clay pipe in his mouth, puff, puiF, 
puff, and every now and then sending forth a 
volume of smoke, sufficient for the time to en- 
velope his rubicund face as it were in a cloud. 
His own favourite pewter mug stood on the 
table bj'^ his side, but its contents were seldom 
tasted. It was evident that Frank was in 
no humour for drinking ; smoking and build- 
ing castles in the air constituted the old 
man's chief amusement for that day. The 
house dog was laid at his feet upon the hearth^ 
and sleeping and snoring to its heart's con- 
tent. Frank looked upon the poor brute 
every now and then, and sighed heavily ; 
then he would mutter a few words to himself^ 
dash the dust from his pipe, and the next 
moment he was hard at work a9 ever, puff, 
puff, puff, puff, and sending out the smoke 
again in every direction. 

It would be no easy matter to chronicle 
the various subjects that occupied the old 
man's thoughts as he sat there in that quiet 
room, hour after hour ; to tell how many 
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memories^ how many brig'ht associations of 
the past, flitted across his mind^ nor how 
many wild projects and delusive hopes he 
formed for the future. Suffice it to say that, 
after all, the old man's day dream was very 
sad and g'loomy, and many a time was he 
compelled to brush the tears, as they rose 
unbidden, from his cheek. And yet it w«s 
not for himself alone that Frank Hartwell 
sorrowed thus deeply. His day was nearly 
worn out, and he should have but few 
wants more on this side the g:rave. There 
were those, however, (the Widow Belmont 
and her son,) who were dear to the old man 
as his own kith and kin, and to whom life 
presented a much wider and more extended 
range. Years, many years, it was only fair 
and reasonable to suppose, were still before 
them, ere they should betaken away from the 
cark and care of the world ; and what would 
be then* fortunes, their destinies ? He remem- 
bered how, in years gone by, he had seen 
them among the first and noblest of the 
land, few so beloved, none more worthy I He 
remembered too, for how much of his own 
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good fortune in life he was himself indebted 
to them^ and more especially to him^ his gfood 
kindi master, whose ashes were now moulder- 
ing in the grave. Yes, the old man remem- 
bered these things, all, all, as though they had 
been daguereotyped upon his heart. They had 
been his friends in the hour of their fortune, 
and old, worn-out, and -decrepit as he was, 
he would gladly have given up the last far- 
thing of his little, long-garnered store, could 
he but now, in their day of affliction and 
distress, have carried comfort and consolation 
to their humble home. 

"What? what can be done?'' mentally 
ejaculated that old man, for at least the 
hundredth time, but to no purpose } he was 
puzded and perplexed as before ; and, for at 
least the hundredth time, that old man again 
exclaimed, " No, no ; they will never go back 
to Temple-Thorpe, never ! — Well, it may be 
law, but I'll be d^-d if it's justice." And, 
apparently somewhat soothed by the very 
utterance of his own opinion on the matter, 
he would, on each occasion, again take his 
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pipe between his lips^ and start^ pufF^ puft^ 
pufF, puflBng faster than ever. 

Towards the conclusion of the old man's 
lucubrations, however, some new and happy 
thought seemed suddenly to fix itself upon 
his mind. His dark, deep-sunken, grey eye 
grew suddenly bright, and lighted up with 
animation, while a smile, indicative of hope 
and satisfaction, gradually stole over his face. 
For the ensuing five or ten minutes he pufied 
away at a most terrific rate, as though he 
was inhaling, with every whiffy of the mystic 
weed, increased mental strength and inspira- 
tion. What a glorious subject would old 
Frank Hartwell have been for the pencil of 
a Rembrandt, or a Teniers, at that moment ! 

^^ Aj^, ay,'' exclaimed he, at length, rising 
from his chair, placing his pipe upon the 
table, and taking two or three turns across 
the room, " Ay, ay, it is a lucky thought ! 
and what a stupid old fool I must have been, 
never to have hit upon it before. Should it be 
as I suspect — should the wedding have been 
all right, and Walter Belmont, after all. 
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prove to be Ay, ay, I see it clear enoug*h 

now, it's all right — it's all rig^ht ! and they 
will go back to Temple-Thorpe again. Talk 
of your f(Stes, and your festivals, but wont 
we then have a fSte and festival, too ? Egad, 
old as I am, FU foot it on the green with 
the best of them." 

And the old man, carried away by the 
warmth of his feelings, danced round the 
room with all the energy, though but little 
of the agility of a school-boy, knocking over 
tables, chairs, and sundry articles of domestic 
garniture in the course of his pirouettes. The 
drowsy house-dog suddenly started from its 
quiet slumbers, sprang upon its feet, uttered 
a most dissonant howl, aud then suddenly 
bolted from the room, barking and yelling 
at the top of its voice. Puffing and out of 
breath, with the exertion this strange scene 
had cost him, the old man sank down again 
upon his chair, and his hand mechanically 
sought the table and the pipe. The table, 
however, had been overturned, and the pipe 
was laying, broken into a dozen fragments. 
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on the ground. A cloud passed over the 
old man's face^ and he became, for the mo* 
ment, manifestly ashamed of having; given 
way to his feelings, in a manner so unnatural 
to hisj^ears. " Ay, ay/' exclaimed he, again 
rising frojn his seat, and busying himself with 
replacing everything in its proper order, ^^ I 
am an old fool after all ; and yet, if, — if I 
can only manage to set all right again at 
Temple-Thorpe, I don't think I shall be such 
an old fool, either." 

And how were the Widow Belmont and 
her noble, though stricken-hearted boy, be- 
guiling the weary hours of this sad day ? 

Not in the indulgence of fruitless sorrow 
and lamentation ! not in painful murmurings 
and upbraidings ! Far, far away from the 
Abbey Cottage, they were rambling through 
green fields and quiet woodlands, where not 
a sound, not a sign of the Temple-Thorpe 
revels could be heard or seen, to mar their 
quiet, or disturb their thoughts, talking of 
old times, old friends, and conjuring back the 
Jiappiest memories of long ago. Oh, it was 
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a beautiful, a soul-^tirrin^ picture to behold 
that broken-hearted widow and her unibrtu-! 
nate boy, both bearing in their hearte a grief 
too deep for utterance, and each alike inr 
tuitively seeking to cheat the other to forget- 
fulness. Never, never, thought Walter Bel- 
mont, as he gazed upon his mother's face, 
and read in her love-beaming ey^s the sad 
secret that was rankling at her heart ; oh, 
never had Jbe loved that mother so deeply, so 
devotedly as now. Her error, her fault, let 
it be what it might, and however fearful and 
terrible its consequences to himself, had so 
marred and made shipwreck of her happiness, 
that he could not but feel there was more 
reason, more cause than ever that he should 
love, honour, and, as far as possible, comfort 
her. He was the one sole prop, on which, in 
the hour of her deep affliction, she had to lean ; 
his arms, his bosom, alone, constituted the 
haven, to which the stricken dove might fly 
away, and be at rest. 

What were the motives which had induced 
Walter Belmont to propose, and so vehe- 

E 2 
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inently to beseech his mother to accompany 
him on this day's excursion ? What could 
induce that anxious and watchful care which 
he manifested for her every want, her every 
enjoyment ? 

Once and once only had the poor widow 
to put these questions to her heart, ere it 
prompted a truthful reply— 

Pure, holy, heart-rooted-^/JZwi/ love ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

It was long* past sun-set hour ere the 
Widow Belmont and her son returned to the 
Ahbey Cottag-e—the numerous lig'hts, how- 
ever, still visible at the mansion, clearly 
shewed that the day's revelry was not j^et 
entirely at an end, 

Mrs. Belmont, somewhat wearied and 
overpowered by the fatigues of her excursion, 
retired to rest early — or rather let us say 
retired to the privacy of her own apartment, 
where alone and undisturbed she mig'ht 
commune with her own heart. And long- 
long— did she there sit wrapt, in deep and 
serious meditation — long, indeed, into the 
calm, sober, -thoughtful night. 

Walter, as was his habit, at this season of 
the year, rambled out into the fields and 
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quiet lanes— he went not forth, however, on 
this occasion, as he had generally done 
hefore, that he might gaze upon that fairy- 
like region in its silence and repose ; but 
that like her whose fond good-night was still 
echoing in his ear — the breath of whose 
parting kiss was still warm upon his cheek 
— he might hold serious and undisturbed 
commune with himself. And how many 
thoughts, sad, gloomy, depressing thoughts, 
had Walter Belmont to contend against. 

Wearied and fatigued in body — yet with 
a mind and spirit schooled to perfect calm- 
ness and tranquillity— he was returning 
towards home, when the full bright moon 
suddenly emerging from the dark clouds, 
which had during the early part of the 
evening thickly curtained the horizon, 
clothed the huge ivy-mantled abbey of 
Temple-Thorpe in a perfect flood of light. 

The effect of this sudden transition was 
electrical. Walter Belmont stood for a 
moment gazing upon the noble ruin — noble 
even its decay, and he was led almost in- 
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voluntarily to repeat those tnithftil, yet 
hacknied lines of the northern rainstrel — 

" If thou would*st view fair Melrose ariglit, 
Q-o visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
Eor the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout the ruins gray. 
When the broken arches are black in night. 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light's uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Se^m framed of ebon and ivory. 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave, 
Then go — but go alone the while — 
And view St. David's mined pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair !" 

What a glorious thing* is true and genuine 
poetry ! It fixes like a great and marvellous 
truth upon man's mind — identifies itself 
with his thoughts and feelings — and inspires 
and ennobles the most holy and god-like 
faculties of his nature. 
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Walter Belmont at once entered the ruins^ 
and there throwing^ himself upon a rude stone 
bench which had originally formed the 
window sill of a small apartment from which 
there was a full and perfect view of the 
cloisters and refectory — he gazed upon a 
scene such as painter or poet have but 
seldom portrayed. 

Here, for a brief interval, we will leave 
him. 



The festivities at Temple-Thorpe had 
g'one off admirably — and the arrangements 
throughout had been such as to give the 
most unquestionable satisfaction to all — save 
to some few, who, like the imperious and 
high-minded Lady Sniffington, seemed to 
have so great a horror of being brought 
within the same circle, and of breathing 
the same air — as those who happened to be 
in more humble (though it might be in no 
less honourable) circumstances of life than 
themselves, that the very fact of their pre- 
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sence was sufficient to mar dnd destroy 
every eojoyment. To Lady Sniffing'toii and 
her fastidious friends^ howeyer^ we have 
nothing more to say j but we would merely 
add^ for the especial benefit of all entertain- 
ing similar feelings and prejudices — 

* Oh wad some power the giftie gie lis, 
To see oursels as others see us ! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion : 
What airs in dress an' gait wad lae'e us, 

And ev'n devotion.' 

The whole of the visitors, with the excep- 
tion of a limited number of Mr. Belmont^s 
more intimate friends, who were to remain 
for some days at the mansion, had de- 
parted ; and the house, despite the hurrying 
to and fro of noisy servants, began to assume 
somewhat of its usual quiet and repose. 

" Well, Lindsay,'' said Reginald Belmont, 
^' how are we to finish the day, eh ? What 
say you to another game at bilKards V^ 

^^Not to-night, Reginald/' replied his 
}x)rdship, who was at that moment seated by 
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the side of Marian Belmont ; " Not to-night, 
I have a strange fancy '' 

^^For what?'' exclaimed half-a-dozen 
voices at once, 

^^ To view the Abbey by moonlight. What 
say you, ladies ?'' and Lord Lindsay directed 
his question to those from whom he well knew 
he was least likely to hear any objection to 
his proposal. 

^' Oh ! of all things, that would be most 
delightful ! Do, let us go,'* exclaimed one. 

"Yes, and the sooner the better," said 
another. 

" The moon is already risen ! — Look, is it 
not a splendid night ?" echoed a third, draw- 
ing back the blind from the window. 

" Ay, the very night, fair lady," replied 
Lindsay, " for such an excursion. Were we 
to remain at Temple- Thorpe for the next 
twelve months we might never agairi have 
so favourable an opportunity. But, methinks, 
we ought first of all to have heard the 
opinion of oiu' fair hostess — what 8^y you. 
Miss Belmont? Have you any amend- 
ment to propose to my motion, or shall I at 
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once declare it carried without the necessity 
of coming' to a division V^ 

Marian would have objected — opposed — 
have done almost anything* in short to have 
put an end to his Lordship^s proposal ; 
but she felt at that moment that the eyes 
of Mr. Belmont, who was seated on the 
opposite side of the room, were fixed steadily, 
sternly upon her ; without venturing*, there- 
fore, so much as to raise a word in opposition 
she at once acquiesced. 

^^ Well, I must say,'^ said Keginald Bel- 
mont, who had observed his father's look — 
and interpreted it also pretty correctly, but 
who had no great regard either for his 
wishes, or for those of any other party. 
'' Well, I must say, I think we are going to 
make a very bad conclusion of a jolly good 
day. The Abbey by moonlight may be 
very pretty and romantic ; and, for aught 
I know to the contrary, much more striking 
than the Abbey by sun-light ; at the same 
time, I can^t but think we might have 
amused ourselves much better at home/' 
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^ Come, come, Reginald/' said Lindsay, 
^^ don't give your mind to grumbling'. The 
ladies have already decided the point, and 
their decision should of itself be sufficient to 
silence every objection. For once merely 
for once — do endeavour, if possible, to play 
the g-allant in rig-ht g*ood earnest.'' 

Then continued his Lordship, turning* to, 
and addressinjr a pretty, dark-eyed, coquet- 
tish-looking* little woman, who had been the 
first to second his proposal. " To your care. 
Lady Marking*ton, I shall confide my dissen- 
tient friend. Sliould he prove very agreeable 
and attentive, why, so much the better ; 
but if, on the contrary, he should be at all 
petulant and out of humour " 

" I'll managfe him, depend upon it," inter- 
posed Lady Marking-ton, rising* from her 
chair, and approaching Keginald Belmont 
with an air of much g*ravity, which even he 
could not withstand. 

^^ Now remember, Sir,'' continued she, as 
as she saw by the smile which settled upon 
his face the advantag*e she had gxtined, 
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" remember^ I shall expect you will be most 
obliging*, attentive, entertaining", and, in 
short, everything" which a young* g'entleomn, 
having a proper regard for the good opinion 
of a somewhat satirical though nevertheless 
a very good-natured little woman, ought to 
be." 

" Your ladyship, I trust, will find no just 
cause of complaint against me. However 
much I may object to a long walk and an 
old Abbey by moonlight, I can certainly 
have no objection to so fair a companion ; 
and, in fact, could I have anticipated the 
pleasure which fortune now seems disposed 
to thrust upon me, its very anticipation 
would have been sufficient to silence every 
scruple and objection. I reckon that no 
tax upon one^s patience can be compared 
to the pleasure of an hour's agreeable con- 
verse with the inimitable Lady Markington.'^ 
And R^inald with an air of courtly flattery, 
of which, judging from his late ebullition of 
perverseness, one would scarcely have thought 
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him capable^ raised the white^ taper fingers 
of her little ladyship to his lips. 

^^ There, now that will do,^ replied 
Lady Markin^on ; ^^ let that salutation be 
an armistice of peace between us/' 

^* Bravo, bravo !'' shouted Lord Lindsay, 
clapping his hands and smiling* with joy and 
exultation. 

"Excellent! excellent!'' exclaimed the 
ladies, looking at each other in that pecu- 
liarly significant and wicked way in which 
ladies so well know how to look, when they 
intend that their words shall convey a 
deeper meaning* than they express ; and one 
and all gliding gracefully from the room, to 
make such change in their attire as a long 
ramble through the cold night air rendered 
necessary. 

Mr. Belmont, although a silent had been 
an attentive and thoughtfiil obsierver of the 
scene that had just taken place. 

"Well, my Lord," said he, addressing 
himself to Lord Lindsay, in a familiar and 
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subdued voice, as that gentleman threw 
himself on the couch by his side, ^^ what 
progress V 

" Somewhat slow — but, methinks, pretty 
sure,'' replied Lindsay carelessly. 

" Good : slow and sure, he stumbles who 
runs fast V^ 

" Very true — very true, Mr. Belmont ; 
and yet, one may make slow progress and not 
be very sure after all.*' 

" Never despair, my Lord,*' said Mr. Bel- 
mont with some warmth : 

** When fondly wooed and doeely pressM, 
The coyest maids are first to yield ; 
'Gainst love and flatt'ry woman's breast 
Owns no protective shield." 

Oh, gold ! gold ! what a fearful — what a 
damning influence must be thine, thus to 
tempt a father to think — to speak of his own 
pure and unsullied child ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

Scarcely had Walter Belmont taken his 
place on that rude stone-bench within the 
ruinS; as we have described in the foregoing^ 
chapter, when the sound of merry voices and 
the echo of approaching footsteps fell dis- 
tinctly on his ear. His first impulse was to 
retreat, and thus to avoid coming in contact 
with the night wanderers, whoever or what- 
ever they might be j but, on casting his eyes 
along the gloomy cloisters, he distinctly re- 
cognised a lady and gentleman, walking 
arm-in-arm, and slowly advancing towards 
the place of his concealment. To have passed 
out without encountering them would have 
been impossible ; and rather than do this he 
determined to remain where he was, trusting 
that the curiosity of the strangers might not 
tempt them within the dark precincts of his 
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little hiding-place. In this he was not dis- 
appointed. 

On arriving* within a few yards of the 
spot where he was laid, the gentleman, dis- 
engaging the arm of his companion from his 
own, and seizing her hand, with a somewhat 
childish confidence, exclaimed : 

^^ And will you not vouchsafe me one word 
of encouragement, one word on which I may 
build even a distant hope V^ 

" Do not, do not, I beseech you, press me 
more closely,^' replied the lady in a low and 
tremulous voice ; " I have spoken plainly, 
very plainly, perhaps even too much so ; but 
I would not, on any account, that there should 
exist any misunderstanding between us/' 

"But I must — I will have an answer. 
IHiis suspense is intolerable V^ replied the 
gentleman with some warmth. 

For a few moments both were silent. 

Although unable to distinguish the fea- 
tures of the speakers, Walter Belmont could 
not avoid hearing every word that passed 
between them. "What, what shall I do?'' 
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deep and bitter sorrow! Her cheek was 
cold and colourless as the fairest marble; 
her lips parched ; her eyes tearless. Bat oh^ 
her heart! how fiercely, how terribly it 
throbbed ; so terribly, indeed, that she felt 
as though she would have sunk down pros- 
trate and powerless beneath the weight of its 
every pulsation. Ay, there stood the fair, 
the sorrow-stricken girl, draining to the ver}' 
dregs the bitter cup of her first grief. For 
a moment all was still, silent as the grave, 
and 

" The beating of her own heart 
Was all the sound she heard." 

And Walter Belmont ! What had been 
the effect of the conversation, he had so un- 
designedly over-heard, upon him? — What, 
at this moment, were his thoughts? his 
feelings ? l^faough }'ears had passed away, 
since he had last seen that sorrowing girl^ 
there was a time, still indistinctly chronicled 
on his memor}', when be was wont to look 
upon his little cousin Marian, as his friend, 
companion, and playmate : a time when he 
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was wont to ramble with her throug'h the old 
woods and quiet valleys of Temple-Thorpe, 
repeating their infantile stories, with brotherly 
and sisterly confidence : a time, indeed, of 
which Walter Belmont might almost have 
said, 

" I wonder, dearest, often yet, 

Wben sitting on that brink. 
Cheek touchin' cheek, loof lock'd in loof. 

What our wee heads could think P 
When baith bent down ower ae braid page, 

Wi' ae buik on our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 

My lesson was in thee." 

But then— then the boy day-dreamer was 
living at Temple-Thorpe, and his cousin 
Marian used to come and visit them during 
her school vacation. Everything appeared 
strangely and mysteriously altered now 5 and 
the memories of the past were, after all, little 
better than a mere dream of early childhood, 
shadowy and indistinct. 

Walter's first impulse was, that which 
nature prompted, to rush to his cousin's side. 
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to speak to her freely, frankly, openly, as of 
old. For a moment he hesitated, faltered ; 
but nature eventually triumphed. 

" Pardon me. Miss Belmont, pray, pardon 
me,'' said he, slowly advancing* towards her, 
'' for thus rudely and inopportunely breaking* 
in upon your privacy.'' 

Marian started, but spoke not. 

" I have been," continued Walter, "though 
most unwittingly and undesignedly, a witness 
of the scene, which has just been enacted 
between Lord Lindsay and yourself. I 
regret such should have been the case ; but 
— but, believe me, I knew not how I should 
avoid it.'' 

" It matters not,^ Sir ; it matters not," 
replied the young girl carelessly, though at 
the same time fixing her dark penetrating- 
eyes steadily on his face. 

" You — you do not remember me. Miss 
Belmont?" said Walter, remarking her scru- 
tinising glance. 

"Yes, I do — indeed, I do; well — very 
well !" replied Marian, holding out her hand 
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towards him, with an air of unaflFected confi- 
dence, '' Walter, my dear cousin Walter I" 

Oh ! how Walter Belmont's heart beat as 
he heard Marian's fair lips pronounce those 
few words — pronounce them, too, in the same 
frank and ingenuous voice as she had fre- 
quently done long", long" ago. There was the 
old, familiar, sisterly smile upon her cheek ; 
the same old, familiar sisterly confidence in 
her manner and address. 

^^ Though the last, it may be, to offer my 
congratulations,'' said Walter, taking his 
cousin's hand within his own, ^' believe me not 
the less sincere — May you have many happy 
returns of your birth-day; and may God 
bless you, Marian." 

" Thank you, dear Walter, thank you !" 
replied the young girl, warmly. ^^But — 
but — " Marian hesitated. 

^^ I know — I feel, Marian, what you 
would say. The light of your spring-time 
has been darkened ; a cloud, a dark, an im- 
penetrable cloud, even at this very moment, 
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obscures it in g^loom. No matter^ no matter, 
. • . fear not ! be honest — be truthful/' 

The young" girl drew up her fragile form 
to its utmost height^ and with a fixed^ stem 
look replied, 

" Walter Belmont, / wiJl be honest, I will 
he truthful. Yes . . . yes . . . they may 
sacrifice me on the shrine of Mammon if they 
win;but— '^ 

"God forbid that such should be your 
destiny, dear Marian,'' warmly interposed 
Walter, and for a moment the young girl 
was pressed fondly to his heart. The sound 
of approaching* voices broke upon their ears ; 
and each, intuitively inspired by the same 
thought, the same fear, gazed anxiously on 
the other. Their hands closed, their lips 
met ; and then, then, Walter Belmont glided 
quickly, though silently from the Abbey. 

A few moments more, and the pale, sorrow- 
stricken Marian was surrounded by her 
laugphing, light-hearted friends, and resting 
on the arm of Lord Lindsay. 
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You think, no doubt, that Walter and 
Marian Belmont were what the world calls 
lovers; and that the little scene we have 
just described was nothing more or less than 
a display of lovers impassioned romance. A 
romance in which every boy and girl are at 
one period or another of their early lives, 
but too apt and ready to indulge. Not so, 
not so! These two young beings, whose 
hearts were as yet unsullied by cold and 
selfish feelings, whose natures were as yet 
imbued with the truthfulness and sincerity of 
earliest youth, had been friends, companions, 
playmates, at a period of life when life 
itself seems clothed with one eternal sun- 
shine of happiness — when 

'* Truly gusb all feelings forth 
Unsyllabled — ^unsung,' ' 

and when boy and girl, shielded by the 
purity of their own hearts, their own sinless 
affections, may ramble forth into the world 
together and revel in the mutual interchange 
of warmest thoughts ] and still 
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"No law 
. Of jealous custom, no suspected harm 
Bids fresh virginity beware of man ; 
But, like two sexless bees, from flower to flower, 
They wander unreproved."* 

In a word, they had been playmates in 
childhood. They now met, after the lapse 
of many years, under sad, sorrowful and 
painful circumstances. And what did they ? 
That only which all others, possessed of the 
same pure and spotless hearts, would have 
done. They spoke, they felt, as nature 
prompted. There was no masking*, no dis- 
guise, no looking* on each other with false 
and fickle glance ; but all was truth, truth 
clear and palpable as the lig'ht of day ! 
What a g'lorious thing* is the human heart — 
ere it has been sullied and trammelled by the 
selfishness of a sordid and cynical world — to 
contemplate ! Aye, aye ; let cloistered 
monks aud cold ascetics say what they please, 
the human heart, so long- as it remains im- 

* Hartley Coleridge. 
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bued with childhood's purity, is a rare foun- 
tain, a precious well-spring* of love I 

And yet, as we have already said, Walter 
and Marian Belmont were not, at this time, 
lovers ; but whether or not they may here- 
after become so, it boots not now "to question. 



CHAPTER X. 

^^ Well, and what says my Lord Lindsay 
to the Abbey, now that he has seen it to the 
best possible advantagfe ?" inquired Lady 
Markington, as the little party took their 
seats once more in the drawings-room at 
Temple-Thorpe. 

^^ That it is one of the most splendid ruins 
in this or any other county throughout 
England/' replied his Lordship. 

^^ You say truly ; and no doubt this night's 
excursion will afford j^our Lordship many 
pleasing associations.^' And the j^oung 
blonde cast a significant glance towards 
Marian Belmont, as much as to intimate that 
she had now a pretty shrewd guess as 
to the real motive which had induced his 
Lordship's proposal. 

^^The remembrance of every excursion 
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honoured by the presence of Lady Marking'- 
ton must at all times be of the most pleasing 
and gratifying" character/' replied Lindsay, 
laying his hand upon ^ his heart, with all the 
affectation of a thorough-bred courtier, and 
without at all appearing to remark the inti- 
mation intended to be conveyed by the sig- 
nificant glances of her ladyship. 

^^ You are complimentary, at all events, 
my Lord ; but, of course, I know how to 
estimate your fine speeches. They are all 
very well, and prettily enough spoken, at 
times, but still they are entitled to very littte 
weight ; and, in fact, you will pardon me if 
I say that a- sensible woman would scarcely 
deign to listen to them :*' and Lady Mar- 
kington, notwithstanding the light and flip- 
pant manner in which she spoke, evidently 
intended that her speech should convey its 
full 'meaning to her auditor; that, in short, 
he should feel the full force of its bitter sar- 
casm. Then, ere she had given him an 
opportunity of reply, she turned and ap- 
pealed to Miss Belmont, adding—" Do you 
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not quite agree with me, my dear Marian, 
that his Lordship's fine speeches are the most 
common, consequently the most unmeaning 
things in the world." 

^' I quite thinV replied Marian, as the 
colour mounted to her cheek, "that Lord 
Lindsay is certainly one of the most arrant 
flatterers I ever met with, and individually 
I have so thorough an abhorrence of flat- 
tery, that I invariably turn a deaf ear to 
the tonffue that utters it/' 

" 'Pon my honour. Lady Markington,'' 
exclaimed Lindsay somewhat testily, " you 
are much too severe upon me ; and I fear my 
character, if left in your hands and at your 
mercy, would sustain no slight damage. 
And as for you, Miss Belmont, believe me 
when I say, you do me great injustice. I 
am no flatterer; indeed, I am not.'' 

" No, that I'll answer for," said Reginald 
Belmont, stretching out his arms and legs 
and raising himself on a couch, where he 
had been laying for the last ten minutes in 
a state closely approximating somnolency. 
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^^ that I'll answer for. A man possessed of 
Lindsay's vanity, has no compliments to 
spare for any one but himself. But come, 
come, my Lady," and Eeginald advanced 
towards Lady Markingion as he spoke, " I 
am not g'oing* to listen to any more of your 
homilies to-night. The card tables are now 
ready, and remember, I had your promise 
before we set out for the Abbey, that 
if I did ^ the agreeable,' and fell in with 
your whims and caprices, you would after- 
wards do the same good offices by me. 
Come, come, what shall be our game? 
Vingt-un, Loo, or—'' 

" Oh, Vingt-un, by all means," exclaimed 
half-a-dozen voices at once. 

" Vingt-un, then, be it I" said Eeginald, 
leading Lady Markington to the table, 
around which the little party were soon 
seated, and speculating to their heart's con- 
tent on the chances of fickle fortune. 

Poor Marian Belmont! what a difficult 
part had she to play; what a difficult 
character to sustain, amidst that light-hearted 
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and happy group. How gladly would she 
have stolen away to the privacy of her own 
quiet room^ where alone and unobserved she 
might have given full vent to her harrowing 
and pent-up feelings ; where she might, in 
secret, have indulged in that great and inex- 
pressible luxury, which to a stricken and 
overburdened heart is far more grateful than 
all that sympathy or consolation can offer — 
the precious luxury of tears ! None, save 
those who have really and truly felt the 
gnawing pangs of a hidden and secret grief, 
can truly estimate the worth, the influence 
of every pearly drop as it slowly oozes from 
the deepest well-springs of the heart. 

But here, as he had been on almost ever}^ 
occasion throughout the day, Mr. Belmont 
was again at hand ; and every look, every 
word of the unhappy Marian was the subject 
of his strict, though silent surveillance. Often, 
indeed, as a careless word or a harmless joke 
passed her lips, (for despite her bitter grief, 
Marian had to bear her foil share in the idle 
repartee of that light-hearted circle,) a cloud 
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would settle on his brow, and he would reg'ard 
her for a moment with an expression so dark 
and full of ang^r that she felt as thougfh she 
would have fallen senseless at his feet. 

The time passed slowly, tediously away ; 
and it was not until long turned midnight 
that the party was broken up. 

Mr. Belmont and Reginald were alone. 

^* I tell you, Reginald/' said Mr. Belmont,, 
resuming a conversation in which they had 
for some little time been deeply engaged, 
" your sister will be fool enough to reject his 
proposals, after all.'' 

'^ No, Sir, I think not," replied Reginald, 
coolly ; ^^ my sister, although perhaps too 
young to have become deeply imbued with 
the worldly selfishness and ambition of her 
sex, has nevertheless her sex's weakness. 
There is not one woman in a thousand, how- 
ever much she might dislike Lord Lindsay 
as a man, who would not be ready and glad 
to take him as a husband. His rank, posi- 
tion, fortune, would of themselves be more 
than suflScient to silence every objection." 
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^^ They should be so ; but the perversity of 
Marian's temper, and the coldness and indif- 
ference she manifests towards him, cannot 
long fail to work her own ruin. To bear it 
longer, Lindsay must either be mad with the 
intensity of his passion, or wanting in the 
ordinary amount of manly spirit/' 

'^ Tush, tush, Sir, it will be no diflScult 
matter to cozen his Lordship for a day or 
two ; vain and conceited as he is, he is not the 
man readily to take offence ; and I'll venture 
to say, by the end of that time, Marian will 
begin to think very differently to what she 
appears to do at this moment." 

^^ Well, I have set my heart on this 
match " 

^^ And rest assured, Sir, ' interposed Eegi- 
nald, ^^your heart's wish will be gratified. 
Marian Belmont, when she has had full time 
to reflect upon this matter, to picture to her- 
self the position she will hold, the influence 
she will possess, and, above all, the wealth 
she will have at her disposal, as the wife of 
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Lord Lindsay, will not long* hesitate between 
her love and her ambition ; or at all events, 
let her do so, and she will well deserve the 
fooFs cap and bells for her wedding* portion, 
should she ever afterwards mate herself with 
another/' 

^* Yes, and rest assured, Reginald, should 
she dare to thwart my wishes in this instance, 
she must abide the conseque»ces of her diso- 
bedience,'' and Mr. Belmont's brow grew 
darkly clouded at the anticipation of such an 
event. '^ But enough— enough, Reginald,'' 
continued he, " we now thoroughly under- 
stand each other. I shall rely on yoiu' aid 
in keeping up the delusion with which I 
have thus far managed to inspire his Lord- 
ship." 

" A delusion which, if I mistake not Lind- 
say's temper," replied IJeginald, " will require 
but little of our fostering care. His own 
overweening vanity will be sufficient to effect 
that object. As you are aware, Sir, I have 
known Lindsay intimately for the last four 
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or five years ; from the time, in fact, when 
we were colleg'e chums, and you may believe 
me when I say that he will sooner marry my 
sister against her own consent, than he will 
have it bruited to the world that his propo- 
sals have been rejected. Ay, ay, that would 
indeed be a slight, a degradation, he would 
never be able to contend ao^ainst.'^ 

" Eeginald,"^and Mr. Belmont looked his 
son steadily, almost sternly, in the face, ^^ is 
this your serious opinion V^ 

" It is. Sir, and I dare vouch my life upon 
its truth.'' 

^^ Then we are safe. Despite all opposition? 
all idle cavil and objection, Marian Belmont 
shall ere long become Lady Lindsay, and 
then one, one at least, of the great objects of 
my life will be attained.*' And Mr. Bel- 
mont, without ofiering any further remark, 
hastily left the room. 

^^ And then, and then," mentally ejaculated 
Reginald, following his father's steps, ^^ I 
shall have secured a good friend, one who 
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may serve me well in a time of pressure and 
necessity." 

Alasl for the unhappy Marian! The 
members of her father's house, her own kith 
and kin ! were leagued ag'ainst her. Those to 
whom nature would have prompted her to 
fly for solace and consolation were the very 
parties who were most studiously eng-agfed in 
plotting to deceive and entangle her. Oh I 
that that cold, selfish, gold- worshipping 
father, and that reckless and abandoned bro- 
ther, could have looked upon their youthful 
Marian at the moment when they were 
speaking so coldly and disparagingly of her 
conduct. Surely, surely, the sight would 
have inspired them with better feelings, bet- 
ter thoughts. 

Stretched upon her little, though elegantly 
adorned couch, her face partly shielded by its 
snow-white drapery from the rays of a small 
argent lamp which was burning in the room, 
calmly, serenely slept the young girl. A 
tear, the last that had oozed from her bright 
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eye ere she had fallen into sleep^ still hung* 
upon its long" dark lash ; but a smile— a soft, 
sweet smile— had settled upon her cheeky 
and every trace of anxiety and soitow had 
passed away. 

Pure and innocent was the expression of 
that young* girFs face at that moment, as the 
expression that lights up the cheek of earliest 
infancy, as it lays unconsciously dreaming 
away its brief season of purity and happiness, 
fondly pillowed upon a mother's breast. 

Marian's dream-land was a happy one ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

Walter Belmont's first thougfht on the 
following' morning' was to apprize his mother 
of his brief interview with his cousin, and 
more especially of her apparent warm-hearted 
frankness and sincerity. Not one word, 
however, said he, of Lord Lindsay, or of the 
conversation he had so unwittingly over- 
heard. That Walter felt was a secret too 
sacred even for a mother's ears. Gladly, 
would he, if possible, have blotted it from 
his own memory I 

It was no slight source of consolation to 
the heart-strickon Widow to hear that 
Marian still appeared to be unchanged ; the 
same kind, warm-hearted girl she had been 
years ago— for despite the sorrow and suf- 
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fering Mr. Percival Belmont had caused 
her, the Widow's heart still fondly yearned 
towards her j'^oung' relatives. Why, why 
her own child, however, should have been 
excluded from the yesterday's festival, was 
a question the Widow Belmont found some- 
what difficult to solve. Surely had his 
cousins desired his presence, their father 
would not have gainsayed it. But no matter, 
it was but one slight, one indignity, amongst 
many others to which she had latterly been 
subjected ; and deeply as it had pained and 
grieved her for the moment, it was now 
passed, and would be readily forgiven. 
Walter himself appeared no longer to re- 
gard it as worthy of a thought. 

It was a calm, bright, sunny morning, and 
the Widow and her son rambled forth into 
the little garden with lighter steps, and it 
may be also with lighter hearts, than they 
had either of them known since that painful 
interview when Walter first became ac- 
quainted w4th his misfortune, his disinheri- 
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tance ! There, in that little garden, old 
Frank Hart well, as usual, was busy at work, 
but old Frank also was wonderfully changed. 
He was singing* merril}^ at the top of his 
voice, and moving about from place to place 
w ith most unaccustomed agility. No sooner, 
however, had he recogTiised his kind mistress 
and young master, than his song ceased, and 
he saluted them as they approached with his 
usual deference and respect. There was an 
expression, nevertheless, of such thorough 
self-satisfaction and contentment visibly mir- 
rored upon his face, and his dark sunken 
eyes peered out from beneath their thick 
bushy brows with such unaccustomed bright- 
ness, that the poor Widow looked upon him 
in perfect wonder and bewilderment. A few 
words of friendly and familiar intercourse 
was all, however, that passed between them ; 
when the Widow and her son resumed their 
walk, and the old man resumed his work. 
And throughout the whole of that day Frank 
Hartwell worked and sang as he had not 
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worked and sang* for many a long* year be- 
fore. 

If the happy thought which that old man 
had conceived as he sat puff, puff, puffing 
his white clay pipe at the little hostelry, on 
the previous day, should eventually prove 
abortive and fallacious, it sufficed for the 
present, at all events, to inspire him with a 
measure of hope and cheerfulness, far be- 
yond what he had latterly been accustomed 
to experience. That thought, however, what- 
ever it might be, was religiously guarded 
within the old man's breast ; he had too deep 
and well-founded a knowledge of the mis- 
chances attendant upon all human affairs to 
say aught on which others might prema-- 
turely build their hopes — when, after all, the 
ultimate realization thereof was a matter of 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Walter Belmont, notwithstanding the ap*^ 
parent calmness and serenity of his temper, 
was evidently in a very sober and reflective 
mood J yet he was neither sad nor sorrowful. 
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As he had already declared^ he was now 
bent upon devoting himself to some active 
and honourable pursuit, whereby he might be 
enabled to advance himself in life and be- 
come the architect of his own fortune. And 
his thoughts and reflections were based upon 
this object. ^^How shall I proceed? Of 
what profession or calling shall I make 
choice V^ were questions which long puzzled 
his young and inexperienced brain. The 
world was all before him. And what a vast 
theatre is the world to contemplate^ thronged 
as it is on every side by players of every 
class, of every degree; each alike seeking 
to win his way to wealth and reputation. 
How puzzling and perplexing a matter has 
it often proved to many far more advanced 
and experienced in life than Walter Belmont, 
to fix upon their worldly calling and occu- 
pation. Nor is this matter of wonder or 
curiosity ! Man has only to look out into 
the world, to mark ike week-day toil and 
struggle, the continual fret and anxiety of 
VOL. I. G 
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those by whom he is surrounded ; and then, 
for one moment, to contemplate the varied 
results, the success of some, the failure of 
others, all alike apparently sober, earnest, 
pains-taking, and persevering', to become 
sensible of the innumerable risks and chances 
attendant upon the busy game of life. 
^^ Ingenuity and perseverance overcome all 
diflSculties !^^ This is the old and oft-repeated 
maxim of men of the world, and perhaps in 
the main it is perfectly true. Yet, how 
often do we see ingenuity and beggary go 
hand in hand — perseverance and pauperism 
stand side by side ! The great, and perhaps, 
indeed, the principal difficulty with which 
men in the outset of life, and more especially 
at the time when they are called upon to fix 
upon their future course, have to contend, is 
the ignorance which all must feel, until they 
have been fairly tried and tested, of their 
own powers and capabilities. True it may 
be that in the affairs of life, as in everything 
else, ^^ the race is not always to the swift, 
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nor yet the battle to the strong ^' — neverthe- 
less, it may be stated as a general principle, 
that success is the reward only of talents 
properly and industriously applied. Excep- 
tions, startling exceptions there are, no 
doubt, of men who have had, as it were, 
good fortune thrust upon them — unsought, 
unmerited, and yet, after all, such cases are 
but exceptions to the rule. A man who sets 
out in serious and sober earnestness to carve 
out his own way — to work out his own for- 
tune — will set but little store upon, nor ex- 
pect to derive much from the ^^ chapter of 
accidents.'^ And yet, true and unquestion- 
able as this may be, as we have before said, 
we have only to contemplate for a moment 
the success of some, the failure of others, to 
assure ourselves of how serious and important 
a matter it is to fix upon one's future calling 
or profession. 

" How shall I proceed ? Of what shall I 
make choice ?'' exclaimed Walter Belmont 
again and again. And Walter Belmont 
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was too serious, too earnest, in his determina- 
tion to be drawn from his purpose, however 
much he migfht be startled by the difficulty 
he found in satisfactorily answering these 
questions. 

^^Yes, yes^' — mentally ejaculated he, 
bringing* his cogitations to an end, ^^ I am 
now decided. I will seek my fortune through 
the Bar. Why should not I become an 
advocate as well as others? Many, very 
many, holding even a more humble position 
in life than myself, have there fought their 
road to wealth and affluence — to rank and 
honour.^' 

In this decision the Widow Belmont, 
building her hopes, as mothers, especially 
widowed mothers generally do, on the talents 
and capabilities of her boy, readily concurred. 

The Bar ! alas^ alas, how many like Walter 
Belmont have at one time or another sought 
to make the Bar their goal of ambition, 
their stepping-stone to fortune ; but how few 
out of the many have attained their object. 
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Little, indeed, do men, young and inex- 
perienced in the world know, or even dream 
of the care and anxiety of an advocate's 
life. From first to last, it is ever one con- 
tinued round of patient labour, diligent re- 
search, and deep and unwearying study. 
From the first outset in his career even 
to the very moment of its close, he who 
would win and sustain the character and 
reputation of a skilM and safe advocate, 
must labour day after day, hour after hour, 
like a slave at the oar. Let him but once 
r^lax his labours, and the chances of his 
ultimate success are fearfully imperilled ; let 
him but once be fairly shaken on his pe«- 
destal, and it is moi*e than probable that he 
will never again be able firmly to maintain 
his position. Nor are these difficulties, per- 
haps, the most trying and fearful with which 
he has to contend. To every mati, no matter 
how great and matiy may be his mental ac- 
quirements, who makes the bar the theatre 
of his fortune, it may yery truly be said. 
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"Faint not, you must bide your time!'* 
Aye, and this fearful biding* of one's time it 
is that constitutes, aflter all, the most trying 
and serious difficulty ! It is the tax which 
ninety and nine men out of every hundred, 
find the most fearful to discharge. Year 
after year, day after day, must the aspirant 
advocate be found at his post, laying up for 
the future rich store in the treasure-house of 
knowledge. He must still sow, sow, sow — 
though as yet heaven alone knows when his 
time of reaping his harvest may arrive. 
Well and fortunate, indeed, will it be for 
him if the deep furrows of car^ and anxiety 
have not limned his brow, if the grey hairs 
of declining years have not long been visible 
upon his head, ere he wins for himself a re- 
putation and a name ; ere, in short, he is 
known and acknowledged as a rising toung 
man at the bar. And out of the vast num" 
ber who are, year afl;er year, taking their 
places within the forensic arena, how many, 
alas ! are destined, after all, to bitter disap- 
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pointment and defeat ? How many who are 
now looking* forward, cheered and sustained 
by bright, hopes and anticipations, will, in 
the day of saddened and doting old age, be 
destined to look back upon the course they 
have run, without finding one sunny spot on 
which . with satisfaction they may dwell, 
without finding one object realized, one hope 
sustained. The toil, the fret, the struggle 
they have endured, will have passed as a 
dull tale that is told ; and what shall they 
anticipate beyond ? 

The Bar ! It is an honourable, but a bold 
and perilous venture for a young man to 
take. 

There is a peculiar halo or lustre around 
the names of many such men as Scott, 
Dunning, and Campbell, which few young 
men can look upon, calmly and unmoved. 
Let them, however, beware ere they rashly 
throw themselves within the vortex, perilling 
a whole life's happiness and prosperity upon 
that one hazardous and fearful cast ; or they 
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may find^ when it is too late^ that that halo^ 
like the brigfht glare of the midnight lamp 
which lures the poor^ but intrepid moth 
within its blaze^ will serve only to tempt 
them to their own bitter sorrow and destruc- 
tion. 

Walter Belmont, however, had no fear, 
no misgiving. He had made up his mind 
to the struggle, and thought only of victory. 
Fims coronal opus. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The day wa» drawing* rapidly towards its 
close, and the Widow Belmont and her son 
were sitting* in the little parlour at the Abbey 
Cottage, sipping* their quiet and social cup of 
Bohea, and talking over the many and pro- 
mising plans, which the latter had already 
formed for the government of his future course; 
when a light footstep was heard in the vesti- 
bule followed by an immediate knocking at 
the door of their apartment. Scarcely had 
the words ^^ come in'' passed their lips, when 
Marian Belmont glided softly into the room« 

" Dear, dear aunt,'' exclaimed she, rushing 
towards the wonder-stricken Widow, and 
taking her hand warmly within her own, " I 
am so glad that you are at home. But pray, 
tell me, are you well ? are you happy ? You 

G 2 
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look much paler and more careworn than 
when I saw you last/' 

" Yes, dear Marian/^ replied the Widow 
as she fondly pressed her lips on the blooming" 
cheek of her young* relative, " I am very 
well : and, perhaps, as happy, or indeed, 1 
may say happier than most people, situated 
as I am, would be. But tell me, dear, why 
have you been so long in visiting us ? I 
began to think you had entirely forgotten 
your poor relations." And the widow laid 
a strong emphasis on the concluding words. 

'^ No, no. aunt ; there you did me wrong. 
The remembrance of the kindness, the mo- 
therly kindness with which you used to treat 
me long, long ago, when I used to come and 
visit you at Temple-Thorpe, and before I 
was sent off to town, is too deeply engraven 
on my mind ever to be erased. You cannot, 
you did not, I am sure, think I was so un- 
grateful. I was led to believe, on pay return 
from school— which, as probably you may 
know, took place some little time ago -r that 
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you .were absent from homeland that the 
Abbey Cottage was at present closed. It 
was only last night, by mere chance — mere 
accident, that I happened to meet my cousin 
in the Abbey. The circumstances, however, 
under which we met, were such, that we had 
time but to exchange a few words. It struck 
me though, after we had parted, that you 
had in all probability returned j and believe 
me, I have taken the first opportunity of 
stealing from the crowd of visitors now 
staying at Temple-Thorpe to visit you;'' and 
ther^ was an air of simplicity and truthfulness 
about the girl's manner and address that wa;^ 
wholly irresistible. 

^^ And believe me also, my dear Marian,',' 
replied the Widow, ^^ I am heartily glad- to 
welcome you.j and hope we shall now verj', 
very frequently have you with us." 

"That you will, aunt; and to spend a 
much longer time with you than I shall be 
able to do this evening." 

After these few words of explanation, and 
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a kind greeting of her cousin Walter, who 
had hitherto remained unnoticed^ Marian 
took her seat at the tahle^ and the conversa- 
tion^ though still turning* upon old times^ and 
family affairs^ assumed a much more general 
and difiusive character. 

The hour, however, passed rapidly away, 
and as Marian had already intimated, her 
visit on this occasion uuast necessarily be 
short. Short though it was, it amply sufficed 
to satisfy her companions that Marian 
Belmont was, indeed, unchanged ; that that 
beautiful and fascinating girl, now rapidly 
approaching womanhood, possessed the same 
warm and affectionate heart by which she had 
been so signally eharacterieed when a child. 

^^ I must — I must, indeed, be going,'' said 
Marian, at length, putting on her bonnet, 
which had been carelessly thrown aside j ^^ It 
is now drawing close upon the hour when 
the gentlemen usually make their appearance 
in the drawing-room 5 and were I to be 
found absent, I know not what might be the 
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result. Doubtless a hue and cry would be 
raised throug'hout the country, and I might 
subject myself to a severe lecture for my 
carelessness and inattention. Good bye, dear 
aunt, good bye.'' 

'^ Good bye, Marian ; and God bless you.'^ 
And for a moment the Widow and her niece 
were clasped fondly in each other's arms. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to say 
that Walter Belmont accompanied Marian 
OH her walk towards Temple-Thorpe. 

It was a calm, quiet evening. Twilight 
had just set in, and the fair landscape, by 
which they were surrounded, was gradually 
becoming more and more shadowy and indis- 
tinct. Not a sound, save the occasional 
chirping of some solitary bird as it hastened 
to its roost— disturbed the universal silence 
which prevailed. Nature, as though wearied 
and worn out, had sunk into a d^p sleep ; 
and things animate and inanimate alike par- 
ticipated in the general repose. jBven the 
flowers, which had but a brief hour ago 
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disported themselves on the very pathway 
over which they trod, had folded up their 
velvet petals, and drooped lang'uidly toward^ 
the ground. 

For some little distance Walter Belmont 
and his cousin pursued their way in silence. 

" I wonder, Walter,^' said Marian, at 
length, " how long, how very long ago it 
is since we last walked this quiet road to- 
gether." 

" Many, many years, Marian," replied 
Walter, ^^ and yet I seem, at this moment, 
to have a most clear and distinct recollection 
of many of the incidents of that happy time, 
that time when we used to be playmates 
and companions. Circumstances and events, 
which I had thought buried in oblivion, 
present themselves fresh to my remembrance, 
as though they had occuiTed but a few weeks 
— a few days ago." 

^^Is it not even thus, Walter? Do we 
not, from first to last, gamer up in the store- 
house of memory, the bright dreams of life 
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as they pass; there it may be to remain, 
year after year, neglected and forgotten, until 
some old chord of the heart's past affections 
be ag'ain re-touched, some old familiar feeling- 
be again re-kindled. Then, and then only 
do we find, that those bright dreams, instead 
of having fallen like baseless fabrics to the 
ground, remain graven upon the mind, so 
clearly and distinctly, that even in their very 
memory we again realize a measure of past 
happiness and pleasure." 

" Indeed, Marian, it must be so," replied 
Walter, almost involuntarily drawing his 
companion still closer to his side ; ^^ or how 
shall we account for the fact, that joyless 
and imbecile old age, is so frequently found, 
at the very moment, when it appears ready 
to sink beneath its burden of accumulated 
woes, suddenly to assume the bland smile, 
the happy expression of early life ; as some 
one or other of the early life's best, blessed 
memories are conjured back. Yes, yes, if 
one may judge from the miserly tenacity 
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with which old age ever grasps its memories 
of the past^ it finds in those memories a halm 
more precious than all the world's riches could 
supply." 

^^ Ay, indeed, Walter, if we except an old 
man's hopes of that peaceful haven where 
^the wicked cease from troubling* and the 
weary are at rest/ the memories of the past 
will be found, perhaps, to afford the brightest 
sunlight that falls upon life's varied pathway, 
as it verges towards the borders of the grave. 
And youth and mid-day life — pregnant as 
they may be with hope and anticipation 
— have also many — many dear and treasured 
memories. Young even, as / am — I could 
not afford to lose all remembrance of the 
past." 

"True, Marian — every era of life has its 
own peculiar charms— its own ^ green spots' 
of Eden-land ; once known never afterwards 
forgotten. Who shall say but that, to you 
and I, the memory even of to-night. — " 
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^^The memory ofto-ni^ht, Walter/' inters 
posed Marian, looking sorrowfully in his 
face, '^ will one day or other, stand promi- 
nently forth a green spot— a sunny cloud, 
in the vast and gloomy wilderness of my 
life's pilgrimage.'' 

And it was so ! * * * * 

"You know suflSici^nt already," added 
Marian, after a brief pause, " to be assured 
that m)^ dark and horrifying anticipations of 
the future are not baseless and unfounded. 
You know— you must know, Walter, since 
our last night^s unexpected rencontre in the 
Abbey, with how sad a destiny I am threat- 
ened." 

" You allude to Lord Lindsay, Marian ?" 
asked her companion in a somewhat hesita- 
ting and subdued voice. 

" Yes, Walter," replied Marian, " but I— I 
will remember your counsel, I will be honest, 
I will be truthful; yet even this will not 
save me. I feel even now, they have cast a 
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net around me, and I am too deeply entan- 
gled in its meshes to escape.^ 

" Thejfj* re-echoed Walter, in unfeigned 
amazement. ^^ They ! Who has ventured to 
league himself with my Lord Lindsay 
against you T^ 

'^ One, Walter, whose influence, ahove all 
others, I have the least power to control — 
whose word I have the least right to gain- 
say — my father !" 

'^ Mr. Belmont V^ exclaimed Walter, 
starting and gazing steadily on her face: 
" No, no, Marian— it cannot be. Surely no 
father would dispose of his own child in 
marriage, at the very foot of God's holy altar 
contrary to her own wish, her own heart.'' 

'' Yes, dear Walter, this will Mr. Belmont 
—this will my father do ! And in thus dis- 
posing of me he will not, for one moment, 
think that he is guilty of any wrong, but he 
will think rather that he is doing that only 
which will eventually promote my happiness 
and welfare." 



^ 
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" It must not, it shall not be, Marian,'' 
replied Walter impetuously. 

'^ But who will have the power to gainsay 
it? Yes, Walter, it must be; despite all 
that I may urge to the contrary, I feel that 
I am destined to become the wife of Lord 
Lindsay— Gold, gold ! is the one great object 
of my father's ambition— and to that ambi- 
tion he will sacrifice even his own child." 

And thus, as they rambled through the 
quiet woods and green fields, talked Marian 
Belmont and her cousin Walter, The one 
with sisteriy confidence, disclosing the secret 
sorrows of her young heart, the other, with 
brotherly affection, endeavouring to solace 
and mitigate her grief. 

All this may seem, (and you may think it 
so, if you please) very unworldly — very un- 
likely—but they were two of nature's children, 
and whatever else their conduct might or 
might not be, it was very natural. 

It was not until they had arrived within 
a short distance of the mansion that Walter 
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Belmont bade an affectionate^ thoug'h a 
somewhat sorrowftJ, ^^ good-ni^ht^' to the 
warm-hearted^ confiding Marian. He clasped 
her for a moment to his heart, grasped her 
hand more firmly within his own — and 
pressed, as he had oflen done during the 
days of childhood, his warm lips upon her 
cheek. 

So free, so candid, so unquestioning, was 
the confidence which had been thus sud- 
denly re-kindled in their bosoms, that they 
parted like 

"Twa bairns with but ae heart," 

Well would it have been for those young 
confiding creatures, had that parting been 
less warm — less sincere. It is a dangerous, 
though a noble thing to wear one's heart 
pinned on the outside of the breast ; to allow 
one's words, actions, looks, to betray the 
secret thoughts that are passing through 
the mind . A long intercourse with the world 
—and a thorough experience of the bitter 
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treachery to be met with in every-day life, 

will soon, however, suffice to subdue, if not 

altogether to uproot, the first fond frankness 

of the human heart. The world, in the 

majority of cases, proves but a harsh, hard 

school, 

*' "Where all is counterfeit. 
And truth bath never say.'* 

And the experiences of life but too frequently 
serve to convince us that 

" Men on men still gleam, 
With falseness in their eyes.*' 

But Walter and Marian Belmont were 
still young*, their hearts had not yet become 
swayed and trammelled by the cold feelings, 
the harsh principles, of the world's cynical 
school. They thought, spoke, and acted as 
nature prompted ; and, alas ! alas ! for the^ 
result. 

They parted ! — and secret and unobserved 
as they deemed that parting to have been, 
another's eye had witnessed it— another's 
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ear had greedily drank in its every word of 

fondness and endearment, and 

Scarcely had the hall door closed upon 
the entrance of Marian, ere the shadow of 
her brother Reginald darkened the threshold. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

^^An^ is it really true, Master Walter, 
that you are going to leave us for awhile V 
asked old Frank Hartwell, of his young 
master. 

^^It is, indeed, true, Frank,'* replied 
Walter Belmont, " but I trust I shall not 
be long absent, not more than a fortnight, 
or three weeks/' 

'^ An' )'ou're going to see London, after 
all?'' 

" I am ; but it is not for the mere sake 
of seeing London, Frank, that I am induced 
to undertake so long a journey ; I have a 
better, a higher object in view." 

" Yea, yea. Master Walter, I guess how 
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it is. You are springing' up into manhood^ 
an' you are growing a-weary of the dull 
life of the Abbey Cottage. You would be 
out i' the world^ strugg'ling with the crowd, 
and working your way to fortune with the 
best o' them. Is it not so V 

" It is, Frank, and think you not I am 
right?'' asked Walter, with a light heart 
and cheerful voice. 

" Yea ; it is no doubt right — very right. 
Master Walter, for a young man to turn 
his hand to an honest calling, to make an 

honest penny when he can, and yet ** 

^^ Well, why do you hesitate V^ 
'' I — I never thought I should live to see 
the day,'' replied the old man, in a subdued 
and tremulous voice, ^^ when Walter Belmont 
—my own good master's son, would have to 
turn out like the rest o' men, to seek his 
fortune i' the wide world. It ought not so 
to be ; no, no, it ia«i't right^ Master Walter, 
it isn't right." 

^^Tush, tush, Frank," replied Walter, 
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laying his hand familiarly on the old man's 
shoulder, ^^why should I expect to get 
through life more easily than another ? Sonie 
men, it is true, are born great— others have 
greatness thrust upon them, and have no 
necessity to join in the toil and struggle of a 
busy work-a-day life. Such, however, has 
not been my fortune ; hence I must share 
the common lot, and 'tis no dishonourable 
one ; and achieve by my own industry and 
perseverance, whatever greatness I may 
be destined to enjoy. And, believe me, 
Frank, there are no riches — no honours — so 
dear to a man, nor yet so commendable in 
the eyes of the world, as those which he 
may happen to attain by his own labours. 
It is a glorious thing to be the architect of 
one's own fortune ; the champion of one's 
own greatness." 

"True, true. Master Walter, you speak 
well ; but oh, you know not the difficulties that 
will beset you. It is a hard matter to fight 
one's way in the world." 

H 
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"Well, be it so, Frank, -what of that? 
Others have been successful, why should not 

" You must, and you will succeed ! It 
would be a shame indeed, an' )'e did not,'' 
replied the old man warmly. 

" At all events, Frank, I believe I shall 
have your best wishes, and it is no slight 
satisfaction for a young* man at the outset of 
his career to know that others are little less 
interested in his welfare than himself.*' 

"Walter Belmont/* exclaimed the old 
man, after a brief pause, "you say right; 
I should be an ungrateful old brute indeed, 
did I not feel the deepest interest in your 
success. Had it not been for your father, 
I might have been struggling and toiling 
now, without so much as having a farthing 
laid up in store for the necessities of my old 
age ; he was as good and liberal a master as 
ever lived. And— and to think after all that 
I should have lived to see his widow and his 
child turned out of their own home — their 
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own house, — slig'hted, neglected, and looked 
down upon by thoae .whose very names are 
not fit even to be mentioned in the same 
breath. Well, well, Walter Belmont, it was 
a hard fate, — but no matter — no matter.^' 

^^I have ceased to think upon the past, 
Frank," replied Walter, '^ and look only to 
the iuture. What though I have lost Tem- 
ple-Thorpe, a day may arrive when I shall 
be the owner of a still more noble and princely 
domain. Come, come, you know the old 
motto, ^ never despair.' " 

" No, no, that will I not. Master,*' exclaimed 
Frank, and his brow brightened as he spoke 
" right is right after all, and justice will be 
done r the end, depend upon it." 

The above conversation, and much more 
of the same character, but which we deem it 
unnecessary to detail, took place on the day 
following the one spoken of in our last chapter, 
when Walter Belmont and the faithful old 
gardener happened unexpectedly to come 
across each other in one of the little planta- 
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tioDS which skirted the borders of the lake 
within the grounds of Temple-Thorpe. 

How long" they had stood talking', or how 
long they mi^ht still have continued to do 
so^ but for the circumstance we are about to 
describe, we know not. 

Although within some twenty or thirty 
paces of the lake, the spot where they were 
standing was so completely surrounded by 
thick and entangled brushwood, (which to all 
appearance had been left untouched by the 
woodman^s axe for many a long year past,) 
that every chance of obtaining a sight of its 
transparent waters was completely shut out. 
The very pathway which led to the spot was 
here and there so completely overrun by the 
struggling branches of dwarf shrubs and 
woodland ferns, that to the eye of a stranger 
it frequently became altogether imperceptible, 
and even to one who had known every by- 
path and secluded walk on the estate for 
years, it was no easy matter to follow its 
dubious windings for any great distance. 
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Such was the wild, though sheltered and 
secluded spot, where Walter Belmont and 
Frank Hartwell had met — and where, while 
they were eng^ag'ed as we have above de- 
scribed, in the mutual interchange of friendly 
and familiar thoughts, they were suddenly 
startled and alarmed by a loud and piercing 
cry of distress. For a moment both remained 
silently gazing on each other j but again — 
and again that shrill cry rent the air — still 
louder — still more piercing than before. 

" Frank, Frank 1'' exclaimed Walter, 
springing nimbly forward, regardless of every 
obstruction in his path, '^ follow me — follow 
me quickly — there is some one in the lake." 
^^ Ay, ay. Sir," replied the old man, hurry- 
ing after his companion as rapidly as his 
tottering steps would allow, and for a short 
distance he kept close upon his heels. 

By tjje time however that Walter Bel- 
mont had reached the line of rocks that 
formed on this side the boundary of the lake, 
his companion though still within sight was 
several paces in the rear. 
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While gfaziug" on the dark waters which 
lay calm and undisturbed at a distance of 
some twelve or fifteen feet below the promon- 
tory on which he stood, Walter Belmont 
uttered a loud cry,— ^^ Frank ! Frank! for 
heaven's sake be quick, scramble down the 
rock to the nearest point where you may aid 
me from the water's edg'e. They are lost — 
lost — lost." And ere the old man had time 
to reply, Frank Belmont, disencumbering 
himself of his hat and coat, had made one 
bold j\ud determined spring, and a moment 
more and he was battling with the liquid 
element like the rest. 

The poor old man stood transfixed upon 
that little promontory in perfect horror and 
dismay. Within some sixty or seventy yards 
of the base of the rocks a little pleasure boat 
had been upset, and no less than five human 
beings were seen struggling in th# water. 
Three of them however were men, and they 
were labouring manfully, though with but 
little success, to aid their two female com- 
panions in their efforts to reach the shore. 
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Quickly — quickly — did Walter Belmont 
strike out and glide along the surface of the 
water. He was thorough master of the 
swimmer's art, and seldom if ever had that 
art stood him in more stead than at this 
moment. 

^* Walter, Walter !*' shrieked a soft fami- 
liar voice, as he approached the affrighted 
strugglers, ^^ save me — save me.'' 

That voice inspired the intrepid man with 
new strength, new life. 

A few minutes more, and Walter Belmont, 
manfully bearing his childhood's playmate— 
his confiding Marian in his arm, was again 
turned and struggling towards the shore. 

"Dear, dear Walter!" were the only 
words that escaped Marian's pale lips when 
She found herself clasped for a moment in his 
arms, after they had gained the land. Then 
all around suddenly became confused — sha- 
dowy — dark — dark. Marian had fainted on 
his bosom. 

And where were her friends — her com- 
panions ? 
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Still stnigg'ling* — still battling nobly with 
the waters, gradually but slowly they ap- 
proached the shore — all were eventually 
saved. * ♦ * 

To poor old Frank Hartwell that day's ca- 
tastrophe was most serious. No sooner had 
his young master plunged into the lake, 
than Frank, full of fear and trepidation for 
his safety, hastened to obey his last injunction, 
pnd scrambled from rock to rock^ making 
his way towards the water's edge with won- 
derful agility. The descent however was a 
perilous one, and dangerous even to the firm 
and steady step of nimble youth. How the 
old man managed to maintain his footing at 
all was perfectly marvellous ; still, here and 
there, holding on by the straggling branches 
and uncovered roots of the thick brushwood 
which surrounded him, he managed for a 
little while to accomplish his task in perfect 
safety. Scarcely, however, had he descended 
half way down the steep shelving bank, when 
a branch to which he hung gave way, his 
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foot slipped, and, wholly unable to recover 
himself, the old man tumbled and rolled (strik- 
ing" ledge after ledge in his course) upon the 
shore. There for some time he lay, moaning* 
and wholly insensible j and it was not until 
after he had been removed to his own home, 
and had had administered to him such resto- 
ratives as befitted his condition, that he re- 
covered anything like a distinct recollection 
of what had happened, 

'^ Tell me, tell me, master Walter,^^ said he 
as his eyes rested upon the face of his com- 
panion who was standing- watching by his 
bed side, " did you save her V^ 

'^ Yes, Frank, 5'^es ! and her companions 
were saved also. You, I fear, will have 
suffered the most of any one on this occasion/' 
replied Walter. 

'^ Ay, ay, boy, I am hurt ; sorely hurt ! 
but it was my own fault. I was an old fool 
to go on scrambling in the way I did, trust- 
ing mj^self to every bit of a branch that 
would scarcely have sustained the weight of 

h2 
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a schoolboy. I should have known better, 
Walter j I should have known better — an old 
man like me ought not to lose his wits at the 
very time he stands most in need of them." 

And thus, if he had not been imperatively 
restrained by his attendants, Frank Hart- 
well would have gone on railing against him- 
self, and censuring his own want of prudence, 
to an indefinite length, 

'' Very well,'' said he at last, somewhat 
petulantly ; '' if I'm not to talk, I may as 
well try to sleep at once ; but — " 

" Well," said Walter, smiling at Frank's 
evident dislike to their interference, ^^ well V^ 

"1 tjiank God that Marian Belmont's 
saved, and that you were the one to save her ; 
that's all/' 

And the old man turned upon his bed, 
moaned heavily, and soon sank into a deep 
sleep. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The visitors at Temple-Thorpe were once 
more g'athered together in 'the drawing- 
room, and, as may be readily supposed, the 
late misadventure on the lake, and the fortu- 
nate escape of Marian Belmont and her 
friends, formed the chief topic of conversa- 
tion. The most minute details of the acci- 
dent were duly recorded ; and one could 
scarcely avoid marvelling at the extreme ac- 
curacy with which one or two of the parties 
who had been so fortunate as to pass through 
their late perils unharmed, seemed to have 
chronicled every little circumstance upon 
their memories. And yet, perhaps, after all, 
there was little to marvel at; inasmuch as 
we invariably find that men are ever prone 
to interlard the details of their own sufferings 
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and misfortunes with an accuracy and preci- 
sion altogether incomprehensible. The most 
plain matter-of-fact man seldom speaks of 
^^ his perils by water, his perils by land, his 
perils by false brethren/' or of anj'^ of the 
thousand hair-breadth escapes throug'h which 
at one or another period of his life he may 
happen to have passed, that he does not seem, 
to a sober and attentive listener, to dress up 
his storj^ with an air and spirit of romance 
that might startle even the most imaginative 
novelist who ever took pen in hand. We are 
all more or less disposed to indulge in what 
the world terms the wonderful and miracu- 
lous ! and never, perhaps, to so great an ex- 
tent as when we are speaking of ourselves 
and our adventures. It is a common failing, 
to which the experiences of every day bear 
ample and indisputable proof. The marvel- 
loving cockney^ were we to believe his own 
version, who may have happened to haveJiad 
the mishap to have been cast over-board be- 
tween Battersea Reach and London Bridge^^ 
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and have floundered for a few minutes, until 
some friendly hand was held out to him in 
the muddy and polluted waters of old Father 
Thames, will have escaped a danger scarcely 
less frig-htful and terrific than the veteran 
tar who has survived all the accumulated 
horrors and difficulties of shipwreck amongst 
the mountainous billows of the Atlantic ; or 
the sober and peace-worshipping Cit, who 
may have happened on some notable and ex- 
traordinar}' occasion to have escaped the 
random shot of a Chartist musket as he dis- 
ported himself on Kennington Common, were 
we to give full credence to his own account 
of the matter, would lead us to believe that 
he had had an escape no less providential and 
miraculous than the man who stood fire in 
the foremost ranks of Corunna or Waterloo. 
In the words of the old proverb, we are all 
disposed, under such circumstances, to make 
'' mountnins out of mole-hills,^' and to clothe 
with an air of grave and serious importance,, 
" trifles light as air." 
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The effect produced upon the minds of two 
or three, at least, out of the five of the 
Temple-Thorpe adventurers, was not alto- 
gether dissimilar to the state of feeling we 
have just been endeavouring to describe. 
Marian Belmont, Lady Markington, and Lord 
Lindsay, certainly looked upon their late for- 
tunate deliverance as one of the most provi- 
dential and miraculous affairs imaginable; 
their companions, however (Mr. Belmont and 
his son Beginald), whatever might have been 
the true state of their feelings in the moment 
of danger, appeared, now that they were 
fairly out of harm's way, disposed to treat 
the whole affair with the utmost coolness and 
indifference; and spoke of it as a mere 
ordinary misadventure, unpleasant and disa- 
greeable enough, but little, if at all dan- 
gerous. 

" Well, well, you may say as you please, 
Mr. Belmont,'' exclaimed Lady Markington, 
with some warmth, ^^ but you will not con- 
vince me that you are right. I have already 



■\ 
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said, and I shall again and again repeat, 
that our deliverance was miraculous, and had 
it not been for the gallant and intrepid con- 
duct of your nephew, I am strongly inclined 
to think our misadventure would have ended 
somewhat more tragically than it has done, 
after all/' 

"Pooh, pooh! nonsense!" replied Mr. 
Belmont, ^^your ladyship estimates the 
young man's services too highly/' 

" And in so doing, you pay but a poor 
compliment to the gallantry of your own 
friends," added Reginald. 

'^Why, yes— I— I can't but think," 
chimed in Lord Lindsay, " that, difficult as 
the task might have been, we should have 
managed to have got the ladies safely on 
shore without the gratuitous assistance of a 
stranger j at all events, for myself, I may say, 
I — I felt confoundedly annoyed when the 
young man swam away with Miss Belmont 
in the manner he did. I should have been 
proud to regard myself as her sole deliverer, 
but—" 
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" In few wordS; let me tell 5'ou, Lord 
Lindsay/^ interposed Lady Markington, a 
heightened colour suflPusing her cheeks, " if 
you entertain a feeling- of real and sincere 
regard for Miss Belmont, you owe that young 
man (as you are pleased to call him) a debt 
of gratitude which you may find it some- 
what difficult adequately to repay. His con- 
duct was most noble — he acted — '^ 

^^As any other man would have done 
under similar circumstances/^ exclaimed Re- 
ginald, interrupting her ladyship with little 
less scruple and pertinacity than her lady- 
ship herself, only a few moments before, 
had manifested in her inten'uption of Lord 
Lindsay. 

^^ Yes, yes, and after all we can only safely 
conclude that he was led away by the impulse 
of the moment. I much question, if Walter 
Belmont had been allowed five minutes for 
sober reflection, whether he would so much 
as have hazarded a w^et jacket for the best 
of us," said Mr. Belmont, somewhat sternl}^ 
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" There, Sir, you are alike unjust and 
ungenerous/* replied Lady Markington, 
" Walter Belmont, I am satisfied, from the 
anxiety he manifested, not only for the safety 
of his fair cousin, but for. that of her friends 
also, would not, whatever opportunity he 
might have had for forethought and reflection, 
have hesitated to peril his own life in their 
behalf/' 

^^ Oh, he is a noble fellow V^ exclaimed Ee- 
ginald, with bitter irony. 

^^ A lucky creature !" sighed Lord Lind- 
say, casting a furtive and inquiring glance 
on Miss Belmont. 

^^ And best of all, he is my own nephew !^' 
said Mr. Belmont, looking angry and an- 
noyed. 

^^ Gentlemen,'' exclaimed Lady Marking- 
ton, raising her voice much above its usual 
tone, and stamping her little foot furiously 
on the gi'ound, " I will not listen to your ill- 
natured remarks any longer; j^ou are too 
bad for anything ! Walter Belmont, I re- 
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peat, acted most nobly — most bravely— and 
as few men beside himself would have done. 
Come, Marian, what say you? You will 
agree in this opinion, will you not ?'* 

^^I do, Lady Markington,'' replied the 
young' g-irl, without so much as raising- her 
e3'^es from the ground, ^^ and all who truly 
know the goodness of my cousin's heart will 
agree with it also.'' 

^^Umph," sighed Mr. Belmont, and he 
walked fidgettily towards the window. 

" Fudge !'' growled Reginald, and he fol- 
lowed his father's example. 

^^ Dem his heart and his goodness too !" 
mentally ejaculated Lord Lindsay, and he 
pushed his fingers through his hair, and 
looked dreadfully discomposed. 

At a late hour of the same night, Mr. Bel- 
mont and Reginald sat alone, and as we have 
seen them on a former occasion, they were en- 
gaged in deep and serious conversation. 

^^ Be assured, Sir," said Reginald, ^^ our 
scheme will be defeated, and Lord Lindsay 
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will escape us after all^ unless you can induce 
Marian, and that speedily, to afisume a some- 
what more courteous and respectful de-, 
meanour.'' 

" Yes, yes, Reginald, I fear your fore- 
boding's will prove too true. It is unrea- 
sonable to suppose that any man, much less 
one of his Lordship's position, would tamely 
submit to your sister^s coldness and indiffer- 
ence. She is a rash headstrong* g-irl !" 

^^ Were that the worst that could be said 
of her, bad as it is, I should have but little 
fear of the result." 

^^ Eh ! what do you mean, Reg'inald V^ and 
Mr. Belmont, though evidently in a humour 
to listen to anything* that mig-ht be said in 
his daug*hter^8 dispraise, g-azed for a moment 
somewhat sternly on her traducer. 

"Nay, nay. Sir, you need not look upon 
me," continued Reginald doggedly, "as 
though I was about to tell you that which is 
untrue. I again repeat, that had we merely 
Marian's rash and headstrong temper to con- 
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tend ag'ainst^ I should not despair of seeing" 
her^ and that shortly, the wife of Lord Lind- 
say ; but you may depend upon it, Sir, we 
have a much more powerful enemy to over- 
come. A woman's temper ! ha, ha, that may 

be crushed, broken, trampled upon, but *' 

^^ Well, why do you not proceed ?" 
" A woman's love is not so readily sub- 
dued." 

" Love ! love !*' ejaculated Mr. Belmont, 
striking" his hand fiercely upon the table, 
" Reginald, it is false ! I cannot, I will not 
believe that yoiu* sister has dared to love ano- 
ther than him whom I have chosen— than him 
whom I have promised shall be her husband. 
No, no ; your anxiety in this matter has pre- 
judiced your judgment.'' 

^^ It may, or it may not have done so," re- 
plied Reginald, coldly ; ^^ a man under an}^ cir- 
cumstances, and even at the best of times, is 
generally accounted but a bad judge of the 
worth of his own opinions. Methinks, never- 
theless, Sir, if you had but noted somewhat 
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more closely the warmth with which my sister 
spoke ^^ 

"Of Walter Belmont ?" sharply interposed 
the listener. 

" Ay, Sir, of Walter Belmont'' 

" Tush, tush ! her warmth, as you please 
to call it, was but a momentary ebullition of 
feeling' ; puerile it may be, and yet perhaps 
not altog-ether unnatural under the circum- 
stances.^' 

" Then dub me. Sir, for the nonce, if you 
please, an unskilful interpreter of a woman's 
words— a woman's feelings P' replied Eegi- 
nald ; then after a moment's pause he ag'ain 
continued, " Be this however as it may, it 
matters little; let my sister's words mean 
what they mig*ht, they were suflScient at all 
events— and this. Sir, you cannot deny— to 
excite your displeasure and my Lord Lind- 
say's jealousy." 

"That I was momentarily ang'ered and 
displeased, Reg'inald, is true, perfectly true ; 
but that Lord Lindsay was moved by any 
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such feeling as you ascribe to him, is not only 
very questionable but very unlikely.*' And 
at that moment Mr. Belmont seemed dis- 
posed to break up the interview. 

^^ Unlikely or not, I repeat, Sir, that my 
Lord Lindsay is jealous— jealous — '^ 

'^ What, of a man whom Marian, until to^ 
day, has not met for years past — of a man, 
in fact, whose very name has long been a 
forbidden sound within these walls. No, no, 
I do not believe it.'' 

'^ Ah, there. Sir, you are mistaken : strict 
and watchful a surveillance as yon may have 
kept over my sister's conduct; much as j^ou 
may have endeavoured to keep her aloof from 
the influence of the inhabitants of the Abbey 
Cottage— you have been deceived, outwitted." 

^^Keginald," said Mr. Belmont, sternly, 
" I know not to what you allude — ^in one 
word, what mean you ?" 

" Merely, Sir," replied Beginald with bitter 
sarcasm, ^^ that a man, though he have the 
eyes of an Argus, will not at all times be en- 
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abled to pry into the ^ whereabouts ^ of a rash 
and headstrong* girl^ who is bent^ saiis reason 
sans everything* you please, to follow the 
dictates of her own unbridled passions, and, 
for aug'ht I know to the contrary, it may be, 
to marry the man of her own choice/' 

For a few moments Mr. Belmont was silent, 
evidently at a loss what interpretation he 
should place upon his son's words. 

^^ Re^nald,'' exclaimed he at length, in a 
less cold though a somewhat more serious tone 
of voice than he had hitherto assumed, " Re- 
ginald, it is to our mutual interest and advan- 
tage that your sister Marian should marry 
Lord Lindsay, it will be to our mutual loss 
if she does not do so ; for heaven's sake then 
why will you persist in your cross and petu- 
lant humour, and speak to me only in riddles 
and paradoxes ? Come, come, tell me plainly, 
what am I to understand by yoiu* insinu- 
ations?'' 

Reginald had now worked up the old man 
to the very bent of his passion, he perceived 
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his advantage, was satisfied, and replied — 
^^Thus much, Sir, are you to understand, 
and to believe. I speak of facts — ^you may 
draw from them your own conclusions. 
Walter Belmont and my sister, notwith- 
standing* all your care and watchfulness, 
have met in private — met. Sir, at an hour, 
and under circumstances, such as none save 
those who are affianced (having any regard 
for their own characters,) would have ven- 
tured to have done.'' 

" Impossible ! you are misinformed — de- 
ceived.'' 

'' Then, Sir, I am deceived only by the 
evidence of my own senses. No, no, Mr. 
Belmont, what I tell you is a fact. It was 
only last night— last night, Sir, while you 
and my Lord Lindsay were^ discussing the 
merits of your last jug of claret, over the 
dining-table, and my Lady Markington 
was indulging her indomitable penchant for 
talking with her female companions in the 
drawing-room, that I, happening to be at 
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that moment in the park, at some short dis- 
tance from the house, became by mere acci- 
dent cognizant of my sister^s secret/' 

" In the park ?" exclaimed Mr, Belmont^ 
becoming* deathly pale. 

" Ay, Sir, in the Park ! There, unobserved, 
I saw my sister walking arm in arm with 
Walter Belmont. I dogged their steps, and 
succeeded, ere the moment of their separa- 
tioii, in gaining so closely upon them, that 
I was enabled distinctly to see and to over- 
hear all that passed between them/^ 

" Well, well, proceed, Reginald.^' 

" Whatever reason I had to question the 
position in which they stood to each other up 
to that moment, was at once and for ever 
dispelled. For a little while his arm encir- 
cled her waist, her head rested upon his 
bosom, their lips met ---and words '^ 

^^ Hold ! I cannot, I will not believe it,'' 
gasped Mr. Belmont, stamping his foot firmly 
wpon the floor, 

" That which I have told you, Sir, I again 
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repeat to be a fact ; and one of which it will 
perhaps be well the world should know an 
little as possible. There are facts, (and this/ 
doubtless, Would prove to be one of them,) 
which even Lord Lindsay would hold to be 
too startling to be gfainsayed ; and fired as 
he may be by passion, I much question if his 
Lordship would condescend to mate himself 
with a g'irl who could so far forget herself as 
to ramble forth by night into the fields to 
enjoy in secrecy and private the society and 
companionship of his tiiore fortunate rival. 
Let my sister's conduct, Sir, but once become 
bruited to the world, and despite all our en- 
deavours, there will be high odds against 
her ever becoming Lady Lind8a3^'' 

A strange change came over the face of 
Mr. Belmont. He trembled violently, and 
appeared for a time wholly unable to reply. 
'' If, if indeed this be true," mentally ejacu- 
lated he, " Lord Lindsay will at once forbear 
his suit, and, and the brightest day-dream of 
my life will be at an end." 
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" And how, Reginald/^ at length said he 
aloud, ^^ assuming' that you are coiTect— that 
you have not mistaken some other partieb 
for Walter Belmont andyoursister — how are 
we to proceed ?^' 

^^ Of that, Sir, I will speak with you on 
the morrow. Thus much, at all events, is 
clear : whatever is done, must be done quick- 
ly ; at the same time, Mr. Belmont, discre- 
tion—discretion must signalize our valour." 

And without allowing Mr. Belmont time 
for reply, the cunning, selfish, and abandoned 
Reg'inald glided silently from the room. 



CHAPTER XV. 

It was a busy day at the Abbey Cottag-e^ 
and all within Its walls were, more or less, 
engaged in aiding the preparations neces- 
sary to the departure of their young master 
for the metropolis. Yet amidst the busy 
stir and confiision which prevailed, one could 
not well avoid remarking the absence of old 
Frank, who had always hitherto been accus- 
tomed, as it were, to command and regulate 
the proceedings of the little household band 
when any strange movement was on the tapis. 
The injuries, however, which the old man had 
sustained on the previous day were of so 
serious and dangerous a character that he 
was wholly unable to leave his bed, and the 
strictest injunctions had been laid upon his 
attendant that nothing whatever should be 
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allowed to interfere with his repose. Despite 
his own sufferings, however, and the Doctor^s 
injunctions, old Frank would fain have scram-' 
bled down to the cottage, (ay, even though, 
as he said over and over ag'ain, he should 
suffer double for it afterwards) to have given 
a helping hand to his fellow-servants, and to 
have shared the last ^* Adieu" of the young 
adventurer ; and it is more than probable that 
he would have persisted in doing so had not 
the Widow Belmont and her son, at an early 
hour of the morning, walked over to his 
humble, though neat and cleanly little domi- 
cile, and thus forestalled his anticipated move- 
ment. Their interview was necessarily short- 
SuflGlcient, however, was said on all sides to 
satisfy the parties present how thorough and 
abiding an interest each had in the welfare 
and happiness of the other. Frequently, 
during that short interview, the Widow Bel- 
mont had nevertheless remarked an air of 
mystery and constraint about the conversa- 
tion of the old man, altogether foreign to his 
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character j and once or twice when for a mo^ 
ment his tongne seemed to be reg'aining; its 
usual license, his alhisions to the future pros- 
pects of Walter Belmont were so strangely 
mixed up with (as they appeared to her) the 
most wild and incoherent ramWings about 
the loss and recovery of Temple-Thorpe, that 
she was wholly unable to discover their sense 
or bearing". ^ Let me only get out again, 
and be able to move about,^' repeated the old 
man two or three times over, " and all will be 
right ! Ay, ay, all will be right/^ 

Beyond this, however, Frank HartweD 
said nothing to explain his meaning, or from 
which his listeners might form anything like 
an accurate conception of the real current of 
his thoughts. 

There was one other visit Walter Belmont 
would gladly have paid ere his departure; 
but he hesitated— feared to do so. It was 
long, very long ago, since he had last crossed 
the threshold of Temple-Thorpe, and he could 
not divest himself of the impression which 
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had fixed upon his mindj that his presence 
there now, justified as it would have been by 
the events of the former day, would be 
looked upon, by all save Marian, && an un- 
necessary and uncalled-for intrusion. Under 
these circumstances, he had but one resource ; 
and of this he at length determined to avail 
himself, A short but friendly and warm- 
hearted letter was readily written and de- 
spatched to Temple-Thorpe, addressed, of 
course, to Marian 1 Think not, however, 
that that letter contained one word of the 
ordinary and commonplace sentimentalities 
of what is usually denominated a ^^ love- 
letter/' No such thing. As we have before 
said, Walter and Marian Belmont, deeply as 
they were attached to each other, were not, 
ia the common and worldly acceptation of 
the word, ^^ lovers P They were friends — 
true, heart^rooted friends — and their friend- 
ship was the pure and unspotted shrine on 
which their hearts' best affections were con-^ 
^aerated. 
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Hour after hour, did Walter Belmonf, 
after despatching" his letter, await a reply ; 
each succeeding' hour, however, was only 
destined to confirm the disappointment of the 
past, and to strengthen hiin in the belief 
that, uncharitable as the opinion was which 
he had formed of his friends at Temple- 
Thorpe, it was nevertheless just and righ- 
teous. 

No answer came^ j^et Walter blamed not 
nor entertained one unkind thought of hi» 
cousin Marian. The fault was not with, 
her. 

# Ik • « « • *#. 
The hour of departure was already passed ; 
the last adieu spoken ; and the tears which 
had started to the eyes of our j'oung* travel- 
ler, as he pressed his widowed mother to his 
heart, had been wiped away. All within hi^ 
breast was now calm, tranquil, and serene ; 
hope, the delusive syren^ whispered softly in 
bis ear^ and shed her flattering halo aroundi 
his path. He had taken his first step in life, , 
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and looked forward with trusting confidence 
to the end. 

By the time he had reached the nearest 
post inn^ which is situated at a distance of 
some three or four miles from TemplerThorpe^ 
and fi*om which he was to proceed by the night 
mail coach for London, the day had already 
passed away, and the dark, dingy-looking 
streets through which he had to pass were 
comparatively silent and deserted. The shops 
with few exceptions were closed in, the day's 
labour was at an end, and the late bustling 
and noisy town presented at this moment as 
gloomy and melancholy a scene as one can 
well imagine. The drinking shops and gin- 
palaces, it is true, gave here and there a dif- 
ferent aspect to the pi6ture, and the loud 
laugh and bacchanalian chant which might, 
now and then, be heard re-echoing without 
their walls too clearly evidenced the mad 
revelry that was going on within. Here, 
as elsewhere, the pandemoniums of de- 
bauchery and vice seemed to possess a power- 

I 2 
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All attraction for the motley crowd; young 
and inexperienced^ however, as Walter Bel- 
mont then was, he had but to gaze on the 
shrunken and emaciated forms of those poor 
sunken and degraded creatures who staggered 
to and fro in their immediate vicinity, to be 
assured bow dreadftd a scourge they were to 
the w^ell-being and happiness of societj-. 
The gin-palace ! It is a fearfully wicked 
and demoralizing place. Thousands upon 
thousands, could we unravel the secret histo* 
ries of their lives, would almost everywhere 
be found, whose fortunes have been wrecked, 
whose virtues had been overthrown, and 
whose every earthly happiness has been 
utterly blighted and destroyed by the loath- 
some and debasing influence of the gin-palace. 
Were man to attempt to chronicle a tithe of 
the miseries which owe their bu-th and con- 
summation to but one of these dens of infamy 
and shame, he might well despair at the 
fearful magnitude of his task. We pause 
not, therefore, to single out even one of the 
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many thousand evils to which the gin-palace 
gives rise ; — that those evils exist to a fear- 
ful and terrific extent is a fact too well known 
and established to be gainsayed^ and that of 
itself is suflBcient to justify our censure and 
to give weight to the warning* we would hold 
out : " Whoso is simple, let him turn in 
hither; but beware ! misery, poverty, death, 
and destruction follow close upon his steps. 
If man has any reg-ard for his character, his 
prosperity, his happiness here and hereafter, 
let him avoid, as he would a lazar-house, the 
pestilential atmosphere of the gin-palace V^ 

Scarcely had Walter Belmont found his 
way to the coach office, seen his luggage 
safely put away, and taken possession of his 
^ inside place,' (as the old coaching phrase 
used to run,) when a carriage, drawn by a 
pair of fine, spirited horses, came rolling ra- 
pidly along the street, and was in a few mo- 
ments brought to a stand alongside the coach* 

^' You are just in time. Sir, just in time/' 
said the guard^ raising his hand to his hat 
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with a grace peculiar to the members of his 
craft, addressing* himself to a young and ele- 
gantly dressed gentleman, who was already 
busily engaged in assisting a lady from the 
carriage. 

^^ Will ' you see to the lug'gage then, at 
once, Mundell, or those blundering rascals 
of mine will put everything into confusion." 

'' Ay, ay, Sir, V\\ look to it f and the 
loquacious guard, unceremoniously thrusting* 
aside a couple of liveried lacquies, who from 
their movements appeared pretty well to 
merit their master's opprobrious epithet, at 
once beg'an to arrange and stow away the 
packages of his newly-arrived passenger. 

Though unable to distinguish the features 
of the gentleman and his female companion, 
Walter Belmont had distinctly overheard 
every word that had been uttered, and one 
voice at least soundied strangely familiar to 
his ear. It was not long since he had heard 
it last, and he would have known it agaia 
amidst a thousand others. Drawing himself* 
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dbser into the corner of the coach^ and pul- 
ling his travelling" cap over his face so that 
he might not be recognized^ he remained per- 
fectly silent. A moment or two, and the 
lady, closely enveloped in sundry cloaks, furs, 
and other et ceteras usually to be found 
amongst a female^s travelling paraphernalia, 
was seated by his side and evidently settling 
herself down (if we may be allowed the term) 
for a long journey. 

" Mr. Reginald,'' said she, addressing her 
companion who was standing by the coach 
door, " you will tell Marian I shall expect 
to have a letter from her in a few days. She 
must write me full particulars of her health, 
as I fear she may yet suffer from the effect 
of our yesterday's misadventure/' 

^^ Your ladyship's message shall be faith- 
fully delivered, and I have no doubt your 
wishes will be gratified," replied Reginald, 
with an air of courteous foppery. 

^^And hark you. Sir, as you value my 
good opinion, let me warn you in future ta 
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speak somewhat less disrespectfully of your 
sister's deliverer • Your prejudice against 
him is altog'ether unjust.'^ 

^^ Why, as to that matter, Lady Marking- 
ton ''' 

At this moment, the arrival of another 
inside passenger, and the angry vociferations 
of the guard at having been kept five 
minutes beyond the usual hour of departure, 
put an end to the conversation. 

" All right,'' bawled the goiard, crack — 
crack — crack, went the coachman's whip 
and away rolled the mail on its road to the 
Metropolis. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Who that was accustomed to travel be- 
tween Yorkshire and London m the gone-by 
days of stage-coaching*, does not retain a 
most distinct and lively recollection of the 
night m ail ? It was a capital coach, — a first- 
class coach ; and yet, after all, it was little 
better than the rest of coaches, which were, 
perhaps almost without exception, shaky, 
rattling, cribbed, confined, uneasy vehicles at 
best. There were few things in their daj^ 
so well calculated to try a man^s temper as 
these self-same stage-coaches, and we have 
little hesitation in saying that he who could 
calmly and patiently endure all the trials and 
vexations to which the traveller was then heir, 
must have been endowed with more good- 
nature and forbearance than the generahty of 
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his fellow-men. These are matters^however, 
of which even the memory is now rapidly 
becoming shadowy and indistinct; a few 
years hence, and we much question if they 
will not be looked upon as the unfounded fic- 
tions of a by-gone age. VVho, that has never 
been accustomed to travel otherwise than by 
rail, and in a carriage where he may sit, 
stand, and in many instances even lie at his 
ease, whirling through the country at the 
rate of thirty or forty miles an hour, can 
form anything like an adequate conception 
of the lengthened and protracted miseries of 
a journey to town even by that best of 
coaches, the Yorkshire night mail. His 
ideas of such a journey, we apprehend, 
would be somewhat similar to our own, when 
we seek to realize to ourselves the patience, 
the privation, and the suffering, which must 
have been imposed upon the travellers of a 
long-past generation, who were regularly 
conveyed, as the record of that period still 
shows, between York and London (God 
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willing') in the incredibly short time of six 
days ! Now^ thanks be to the ingenuity and 
enterprise of the times in which we live^ we 
are enabled to travel the same distance in as 
many hours. 

The inside of a stag^e-coach ! Oh how 
vividly do we remember its miseries I There 
have we sat, hour after hour^ with our fel- 
low-travellerS; wedged and packed together^ 
like so many lifeless bales in a box,, unable 
almost to move hand or foot, even though we 
were suifering, as we often did, the bitterest 
agony of cramp. And oh, with what pain- 
ful anxiety have we watched every change 
of passengers ; how we have speculated on the 
next new-comer, and how our heart has 
often sunk within us when, instead of en- 
countering a spare or even a moderate-sized' 
companion, or a young and pretty girl, with 
whom, albeit in a stage coach, one did not 
object to be brought into such close and 
familiar proximity, we were doomed to find 
ourselves driven to the sad necessity of shar- 
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ing our little compartment with a fat and 
brawny farmer, whose chief boast seemed to 
be in the fact that he was the largest man 
in the county and weighed at least five-and- 
twenty stones ; or, still worse, when we have 
found ourselves suddenly brought alongside 
a burly landlady, whose breath, redolent with 
the odorous perfumes of the tap, was for ever 
warm upon our cheek as she kept up an in- 
cessant questioning respecting all and every- 
thing we passed along the road. 

And then again the bluff jarvey poking 
out his hand at the end of every stage — 
with his s'gnificant " Please, Sir, remember 
the coachman,^' and his surly growl if our 
douceur happened to be somewhat less than 
he thought right and reasonable to expect — 
together with a thousand other evils and an- 
noyances of the same character — have served 
to leave upon our minds a most clear and 
startling memory of the good old times — 
^ of which the old men seem so fond,' the 
times when steam was in its infancy — when 
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railways were regarded as visionary and 
chimerical—and when Jehu had the thorough 
whip-hand of the road. 

We now, however, return to the Yorkshire 
night-mail and its precious cargo ; asking, 
nevertheless, ere we do so, the forgiveness 
of our readers for this brief digression. 

For a little while our three inside passen- 
gers maintained an indomitable silence, all 
evidently sufficiently employed by their own 
thoughts. When we recal to memory, 
however, the fact that Lady Markington, — 
the lively, brusque, talkative Lady Marking- 
ton, was one of the three, it is not to be 
expected that such a state of things could 
exist for any very great length of time. 
The old saw is very truthful, and comes 
in at this moment most opportunely : 

" That tongueless you may find a maid, 
I can conceive it ; 
But silent with a tongue in her head 
I'll not believe it." 
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Her Ladyship was the first to break 
silence. 

'' Can you tell me, Sir,'' said she, turning 
towards Walter Belmont, ^^ at what hour we 
shall arrive in Doncaster Y^ 

'^ If I am correctly informed, I should say 
in about two hours and a half from this 
time,'' replied Walter. 

" So soon as that ! Well, we have certainly 
travelled very quickly since we started out." 

For a few minutes both were again silent, 
and both evidently laboured under that very 
painful though verj'^ common dilemma, to the 
inhabitants of this country — of wishing, 
without exactly knowing how to get up a 
conversation. Lady Markington, however, 
was not to be foiled in her endeavours. 

^^I suppose the town will be very gay 
at this season {" observed she. 

^^ Gay, madam, do you call ii ?" asked the 
third passenger, for the first time opening 
his lips, ^^ gay, indeed !'' 

^^ Yes, Sir, why not ? Epsom, Ascot and 
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Newmarket are always gay during' their 
race seasons, and I can see no reason why 
Doncaster should not be the satne/* replied 
Lady Marking*ton, endeavouring*, but in 
vain, to ^et a g-limpse of the speaker's coun* 
tenance. 

^^ And have you ever visited the places of 
which you speak so familiarly/^ enquired the 
strang-er in measured and serious voice. 

^^ Frequently, very frequently ; and I can 
iassure you I have seen more gaiety there in 
•one diiy than one would find in London, 
under ordinary circumstances, in a week." 

^^ Vanity of vanities ! What must be the 
result of such a life?" soliloquized the 
stranger. 

^^ You object. Sir, I presume, to the amuse- 
ments of the turf— is it not so ?" asked Lady 
Markington pertinently. 

"Object, Madam," replied the stranger 
vehemently, " object, I should think I do ; 
end every man who has a due regard for hi» 
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-own welfare— I mean, Madam, his eternal 
welfare, must do the same thing/' 

^^ You speak warmly, Sir/' 

" Yes, Madam, because I feel warmly on 
this subject. Is not a race-ground an arena 
of debauchery and wickedness V^ 

^' To those who choose to make it so, cer- 
tainly,'' replied her ladyship firmly ; '^ but 
not necessarily." 

" I tell you, Madam, you will meet there 
the most abandoned and depraved characters 
on the face of the whole earth." 

^' Well, and are you not liable to meet 
with such at every place of amusement you 
can mention>. The theatre, the masquerade^ 
and even at the Lord Mayor's show, if you 
please." 

^' They are all alike l>ad. Iniquity runs 
rampant at them all, and it is a shame that 
in a Christian country like this, such dens of 
infamy, such scenes of madness, should be 
tolerated. But pardon me, Madam," and 
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ihe strang'er drew a small pamphlet from his 
pocket, " will you do me the favour of ac- 
cepting* and reading this book — there you will 
find the whole subject fiilly considered, and 
I flatter myself you will find also that my 
arguments (for it is my book, my own book, 
Madam) are wholly unanswerable/' 

" I will certainly accept and also read 
your book, Sir," replied Lady Markington, 
^^ though I much question if I shall become 
a convert to its doctrines, as I conclude from 
the few words which have passed between us, 
that j^ou have fallen into what I conceive to 
be the common error on this subject. You 
attribute to the amusement the vice of the 
individual ! Do you not agree with me, 
Sir ?" And Lady Markington appealed to 
Walter Behnont in support of her opinion. 

" Most assuredly," replied he, " I think 
your ladyship has the best of the argument. 
For my own part, I never could understand 
why we should discard any pleasure which is 
in itself perfectly harmless and inoffensive. 
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tion, ^^ and I hope you will not forget to 
read my book — good night !" 

^^ Good night 1 good night I'' re-echoed his 
companions in a breath. 

The lantern was again withdrawn, the 
door closed, and old Bigsby (of whom we 
shall have something more to say by and 
bye) went, his way, grumbling to his heart's 
content at the rapacity of that infernal driver 
who never knew when he was satisfied. 

After a delay of some five or ten minutes, 
the night mail was again rolling heavily 
along the pavement, and its two inside pas- 
sengers were no longer strangers to each 
other. 

For a considerable distance Walter Bel- 
mont and his fair companion had the good 
fortune to escape the annoyance of any 
fresh arrival, and it was not until a second 
and a third stage had been got over, that 
their friendly and familiar tete-h-tete (for 
such, had we time to chronicle all that passed 
between them^ their meeting might be 
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deemed), was brought to an end. Knowing* 
as we already do, the high opinion which 
Lady Markington had formed of her fellow- 
traveller, knowing also in what light she 
regarded his conduct on a past occasion of 
difficulty and danger, and suspecting (which 
we, however, are as yet unwilling to do) that 
a much more close and friendly intimacy 
existed between him and the youthful Marian, 
than the mere fact of their cousinship would 
account for— this immediate friendliness and 
familiarity ceases to be a matter of astonish- 
ment, and W8 regard it rather as the spontane- 
ous overflowing of two warm and generous 
hearts. 

Lady Markington^s parting words (after 
their arrival in town) were, " You will re- 
member, Mr. Belmont, I shall at all times be 
happy to welcome you as my friend. I lead, 
upon the whole, a quiet and retired life, but 
nevertheless, you will occasionally meet at 
my table many who enjoy, and not unjustly, 
the reputation of being the ruling magnates 
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of the day. Come when you please, I shaL 
be glad to receive you." 

From that time forward Walter Belmont 
might boast of having, at least, one true, 
warm-hearted, and unchanging friend ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Some few days had passed over since the 
interview we last recorded between Mr. Bel- 
mont and Reginald. The bustle and excite- 
ment consequent on the birth-day festi^dties 
had subsided, and Temple-Thorpe had again 
assumed its usual air of quiet and repose. 
Lord Lindsay, the last remaining^ visitor had 
departed, accompanied by his friend Reginald, 
and the two had gone together, to spend some 

time at his Lordship's shooting box on 

Moor. These few days, however, had served 
to give birth to, and to ripen and ma- 
ture, many plots and schemes which were 
destined to work a fearful change in the po- 
sition of two, at least, of the principal 
characters of our story 3 and still further to 
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augment the bitter suffering's of the Widow 
and the fatherless. Hour after hour^ during* 
the course of each succeeding day, had Mr. 
Belmont and his son been regularly closeted 
together, and hour after hour had the un- 
happy Marian been as regularly subjected to 
a tete-d'tete with her impassioned and per^ 
severing admii^er. How far, however, Lord 
Lindsay had succeeded in his endeavours to 
ingratiate himself into her favour, to win 
from her a willing acceptance of his suit, we 
need not at this moment enquire ; more es- 
pecially as the events of the next few days 
are calculated to set at rest every doubt we 
may entertain on the subject. Suffice it for 
the present to say, his Lordship had left 
Temple-Thorpe more fully bent than ever on 
conquering, what he was pleased to term the 
childish scruples, the unmeaning objections 
of his first love, and he cherished within his 
heart a pretty certain hope that he should 
be able ere long to look upon Marian Bel-^ 
mont as his bride. At the request of Mr 
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Belmont he had already promised^ so soon 
as the shooting" season was over, that he 
would ag'ain return to, and spend some time 
at, Temple-Thorpe. So far, to all appearance, 
at least, everything" seemed to be in train j 
and as far as public rumour might be ac- 
credited, the consummation of the affair was 
now beyond all further doubt or disputation. 
Appearances, however, are always more or 
less deceitful, and public rumours are little 
better than an old wife's story — g'enerally 
much more plausible than true. 

Mr. Belmont, somewhat fretted and an- 
noyed, was pacing" slowly to and fro in the 
library, and every now and then standing for 
a moment by the window and gazing 
anxiously across the Park in manifest antici- 
pation of the arrival of a visitor. The day, 
however, was drawing rapidly towards a 
close, and the dim and dusky shades of twi- 
light had already shut out the. more distant 
landscape from the eye. The scene was calm 
and tranquil, and general quiet and repose 
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seemed universally to prevail. Mr. Bel- 
mont's feelingfs, albeit, were but little in uni- 
son with nature's harmonies — his heart was 
restless and disturbed — and to him, it was 
clearly evidenced, the advancing* night 
brought neither quietude nor rest. The cur- 
rent of his thoughts was dark and threaten- 
ing, and could we, at that moment, Ijave 
penetrated the mysterious arcana of the 
mind, we should, doubtless, have been startled 
and dismayed by the knowledge we might 
have acquired. 

. " Tis strange,^' said he at length, looking* 
from the window for at least the fiftieth 
time, ^^ that Bigsby should not have arrived 
long ere this. My summons was imperative, 
and he was fully apprised that the matter 
respecting which his services would be re- 
quired was urgent, and admitted not of 
delay. Methinks he has grown somewhat 
tardy and inattentive of late, but no matter, 
no matter — I am in no humour to brook his 
capriceSj.and the sooner he rids himself of 
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them the better 3 and yet— yet, I cannot— I 
dare not quarrel with him/' 

For a little while he was ag^in silent — 
and again, as heretofore, he paced slowly to 
and fro the apartment. 

^^Yes, yes," resumed he, his thoug-hts 
having" run into another channel, " Reginald, 
though somewhat hasty and impetuous, 
counselled well ; and much as I dislike the 
step we have decided on, circumstances force 
it upon us ! Hence, what need of scruple 
or hesitation ? Necessity has no law ; and 
what are the best of men, after all, but the 
mere puppets, the mere slaves of chance and 
circumstance. Marian is obstinate, self- 
willed, and it may be, as Reginald assumes 
that she is already plighted to another. , No 
matter, no matter— I have set my heart upon 
her marriage with Lord Lindsay, and, cost 
what it may, my mandate shall be obeyed. 
Once hisj once fairly bound, beyond all power 
of escape, and the chain, heavily as it may 
press at first, will soon wear lightly enough. 

K 2 
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Ay, ay, ^tis wondrous strange how soon 
humanity adapts itself to life's necessities/' 

At that moment a loud knocking* was 
heard at the outer door of the mansion, and 
ere many minutes had elapsed the sound of 
approaching footsteps re-echoed through the 
vestibule. Mr. Belmont's eye brightened, a 
smile settled upon his cheek, and one would 
have thought that every feeling of anger 
and ill-humour had passed away, so bland 
and courteous were his manners, when his 
sei*vant, a little while afterwards, threw open 
the library door, and annoimced— 

^^ Mr. Septimus Bigsby !'' 

Of personal appearance Mr. Bigsby had 
little, if anything, to boast. He was about 
the middle size, with an exceedingly macilent 
figure, and a strikingly cadaverous coun- 
tenance. His eyes, though dark, were any- 
thing but brilliant or intellectual ; and the 
general expression of his countenance was 
of that questionable nature which invariably 
leaves one altogether undecided as to the real 
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character, and renders it a matter of no 
slight difficulty for us to determine whether 
in our intercourse with such a man, we have 
to deal with (using the world's old phrase) 
" a rogue or a fool !" That Mr. Septimus 
Bigsby was either one or the other of these 
characters, a physiogfnomist would at once 
have concluded there was but little, if any, 
doubt ; without, however, at all laying claim 
to any of the advantages either of physiog- 
nomy, or of any other ^^ onomy*' or ^^ ology'^ 
whatever, our own individual opinion of 
Mr. Bigsby, from the first moment we came 
across his path, went something beyond this 
—and we were at once satisfied that in him, 
we pretty clearly recognized the two cha- 
racters most singularly combined. That he 
was in heart and principle an arrant rogue, 
we had no doubt ; but that he had sufficient 
cunning and forethought ever to become an 
adept in his roguery, we much questioned. 
Of all the men we ever knew, Bigsby, per- 
haps above every other, was the most des- 
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picable in our eyes ; not, by any means,^at 
h6 had been discovered ^^rra/i^^ delicto more 
frequently than many we could have fixed 
upon^ but that he invariably sought to shield 
himself and his flagrancies beneath a false 
and specious character. He was one of 
those outside professors of relig-ion who know 
no more, in fact, of religion's true spirit and 
influence, than those who discard it alto- 
gether. At every time, and on every occa- 
sion, opportune or not, he was to be found 
vehemently holding forth, and setting him- 
self forward as the censor of the vices and 
immoralities of the age in which he lived. 
He was a not>ed tract writer, and (as we 
have already seen) a very general tract dis- 
tributor. Religion, with him, like the 
player's tinselled garb, was assumed merely 
to cheat and impose upon the credulity of 
the world. Fortunately, however, there is a 
^^righteousness over much'' by which we 
may generally detect the mere puritan and 
the hypocritical professor-^and which, should 
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we fail-even to do this^ seldom, if ever, exists 
for any great length of time without defeci^- 
ing its own ends, and laying open to puhlie 
condemnation and abhorrence the characters 
of those who: have recklessly dared to pros- 
titute, for their own mean, selfish, dishonest 
gain, the one true source of universal hap- 
piness and justice. 

Of the progenitors of Mr. Septimus 
Bigsby we know nothing, nor is it even 
necessary for our purpose that we should 
here pause to inquire into the condition of 
his very early life ; we may perhaps, how- 
ever, safely conclude (adopting the poefs 
aphorism) that as the tree inclined, the twig 
had formally been bent. 

Somewhere between the twenty-fifth and 
thirtieth year of his age Mr. Bigsby had 
been regularly installed as managing clerk 
in the oflBice of Mr. Percival Andr^ Belmont, 
who was at that time carrying on an exten- 
sive practice, ajid whose name upon* iSie 
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whole^ stood respectably 5vith the public as 
well as with his professional brethren. It so 
happened, however^ that what is g'enerally 
termed the ^^ dirty work of the office/' was 
always transacted by Mr* Bigsby, and it 
followed, as a matter of course, that when 
anything* went seriously wrong, Mr. Big^by 
had to bear the blame — which, for some 
years, Mr. Bigsby certainly did bear with a 
degree of patience and fortitude altogether 
incomprehensible— that is, assuming* for the 
nonce, that he was maligned unjustly, and 
accused of sins not his own. Patience and 
forbearance, nevertheless, generally win their 
own reward— so was it with Bigsby. /Ifter 
a servitude of some years the managing, be- 
came the articled, clerk — free of all cost and 
expense — and so requisite to Mr. Belmont 
had his services at this period become, that 
Bigsby already saw a partnership in prospec- 
tive. It so chanced, however, that within a 
few months after his articles had expired, and 
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he had been duly admitted an attorney^ and 
created also by the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being, a ^^ Master extra/^ (Sec., that Mr, 
Belmont suddenly and unexpectedly came 
into possession of the estate of Temple- 
Thorpe ; whereupon the latter gentleman im- 
mediately withdrew ii*om his profession, and 
was succeeded in his office, and to some 
extent also in his practice, by the patient, 
forbearing*, fortunate Mr. Septimus Bigsby. 

This sudden and marvellous change in the 
fortunes of the lucky attorney formed, as 
such changes generally do, a ^^ nine-days' 
wonder " for the gossip of the world. Mr. 
Belmont had all his life long had the reputa- 
tion of being a thorough bargain-making, 
money-loving man 5 and how he should have 
thought of allowing Bigsby, without any 
pecuniary consideration, to succeed to a 
practice which, had it been offered to public 
competition, would unquestionably have 
realised a considerable amount of money, 
was altogether inexplicable. 
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Mr. Septimus Big^by listened to every- 
body, carefully remarked everything* every- 
body had to say, but, like a prudent man, 
said nothing^ himself. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

*^ You are late, Sir, late/' said Mr. Bel- 
mont, directing* his visitor to a chair on the 
opposite side of the table to his own. 

'' I am, Sir — very late ; but the fact is, 

when your messenger arrived at L , I 

had only just returned from Doncaster, 
where—'' 

" Business had detained you, I presume, 
somewhat longer than you anticipated ?" 

"Duty, Mr. Belmont, not business. I 
have been. Sir,'* and ^he attorney g'lanced 
somewhat doubtingly on his companion as 
he spoke, " engaged on a very profitless, 
though, at the same time, a very necessary 
errand." 

"Profitless!'^ 
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^ That is, profitless t n preseniiy thoagh it 
may prove far otherwise tn future. You 
are doubtless aware, Sir, that the race week 
is now on at Doncaster, and, as usual on 
such occasions, the town is one vast den of 
wickedness and d^mucherv." 

^^Umphr 

^^ And bong as I am, a member of Mr. 

's flock, and having* ako several of my 

best clients similarly situated, I felt that, as 
a consistent and upright Christian — ^ 

" Well, well V' 

'^ Having a due r^ard for my own cha- 
racter, as well as for the good opinions of 
my friends, I could not do better than run 
down for a day or two to this demoralizing 
scene, and endeavour, to the best of my 
humble abilities, to counteract as much as 
possible the evil influences which were at 
work/' 

^^And, of course, you neglected not to 
make use of your old, and hitherto fortunate 
stratagem, eh ? If one may judge, Bigsb}^, 
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that tract business has brought no small 
amount of grist to your coffers." 

^^ It has brought, Sir, an immense number 
of clients to my office, and, as a matter of 
course, a client rarely comes there that he 
does not leave his money behind him. But, 
independently of this view of the matter, 
Mr. Belmont, which is ;perhaps, after all, a 
very secondary and unimportant one, I can- 
not but feel that, by pursuing such a line of 
conduct, one is able to satisfy many qualms 
and misgivings of conscience.'* 

^^ And to reason one's self into the belief,'' 
interposed Mr. Belmont, somewhat sharply, 
" that we are really practising religion for 
religion's sake ! Is it not so ?" 

'^ Well— yes — I do believe you are right j 
and I assure you, Sir, I never go out on one 
of these charitable and Christian missions — " 

"That you do not estimate the result 
beforehand ; nor yet do you ever feel satisfied 
that your labour has won its due reward, 
until you have managed, somehow or other, 
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to increase the bulk of your own purse and 
lightened those of your hearers — the witless 
dupes of your hypocrisy !" 

" Dupes, Mr/Belmont?'' 

" Ay, dupes, Mr. Bigsby ; as you know, 
I always like to call everything* and every- 
body by a proper name — hence I, at all 
times, endeavour to make use of the most 
plain and intelligible terms/' 

*^True, I had forgotten for thp moment 
that this has ever been one, at least, of your 
cardinal virtues,^' replied the attorney, and a 
cold, cynical, though by no means an inex- 
pressive smile, settled for an instant on his 
face. 

^^It has. Sir, except — '* Mr. Belmont 
stopped suddenly. 

"Never mind the exception— 7 under- 
stand you, and. that is suflScient.*' 

" Be it so. — Let us now put an ,end to 
this useless badinage, and from this time for- 
ward, Bigsby,)et me warn you never again 
to introduce yp.ur stratagems, religious or 
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Otherwise, as a subject of conversation be- 
tween us J practise upon others as youx 
please, but attempt not to practise upon me f 
and a slight blush of indignation crimsoned 
Mr. Biehnont's cheek. 

'^ I was wrong, Sir, I was wrong," re- 
plied- the attorney, making a profound 
obeisance as he spoke ; — he would have 
added, however, had he dared to do so, 
^^ Honesty amongst thieves is ever a wise 
alid safe p6licy." 

At this moment a servant, in accordance 
with a previous order from his master, 
entered the apartment, bearing a silver- 
ffalver, well stored with choice wines, and 
various confections suited to the palate of a 
bbn-vivant. Mr. Bigsby, though never, 
perhaps, publicly known to have been really 
intoxicated, was a deep drinker, and would, 
when he had a chance of doing so on the sly, 
and without fear of detection, indulge to an 
^Mj&dX calculated seriously to detract from, if 
not altogether to overthrow, the powers both 
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of his mental and physical faculties. When 
once in his cups, however, he was ready to 
undertake anything or everything that might 
be proposed to him ; and once having under- 
taken a thing, he was never known to have 
drawn back. Mr. Belmont had studied his 
character for years ; he now knew him 
thoroughly, and had only to pander to his 
humour to enlist him, heart and soul, in his 
service, be that service what it might. 

" Well now, Bigbsy, we will at once pro- 
ceed to business, if you please,^' said Mr. 
Belmont, the contents of the first decanter 
being pretty nearly drained to the bottom. 

'* Sir, you have only to intimate your 
wishes, and I am ready to obey them.'' 

"'Tis well. The matter I have now in 
hand will require your prompt and strict 
attention.^' 

" And be assured, Sir, I will give it.'' 

*^ You remember the widow Belmont." 

^*Ido." 

"And her son?" 
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^^ Some years ago, when I first came into 
possession of Temple-Thorpe, the Abbey 
Cottage, as you are aware, was untenanted j 
and at your suggestion '' 

" The widow and her son were allowed to 
become its occupants/* 

" Right — and from that day to this they 
have lived there undisturbed, free of all cost 
and expense/' 

'' Well/' 

" And had it not been for an event, of 
which I need not at this moment enter into 
particulars, it is probable they might have 
continued to do so for some years to come. 
Circumstances, however '' 

'^ Umph V^ interposed the attorney, again 
fiUing his glass and draining its contents to 
the bottom. ^ 

^^ Circumstances, I repeat, Bigsby, have 
arisen which render it absolute necessary 
that they should be at once removed/' 

^^ And you would have me turn them out. 
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I suppose, eh?*' demanded Bigsby, shrxigging 
up his shoulders, and fixing* his cold, cynical 
glance sternly upon his companion's lace. 

^^ I would— the sooner the better.^ 

" It's a dirty piece of business, Mr. Bel- 
mont, very dirty ! and yet, if it must be — 
why '' 

^^ In a word, Bigsby, I tell you it must 
be done, and done quickly — consequently, if 
you refuse to act for me I must avail mysdf 
of the services of some other party/' 

Mr. Bigsby again resorted to the decanter, 
smiled ironically, but offered no reply. 

^^ Methinks, you have so long accustomed 
yourself to play the saint, that you are now 
becoming humanity-monger in ea]<tiest," 
exclaimed Mr. Belmont, sharply. 

^^ Bad as I may be. Sir, I cannot forget 
how much the Widow Belmont and her son 
have already suffered at our hands. I would 
fain be spared — " 

^^ All further interference in the matter^ 
eh ?" angrily demanded Mr. Belmont. 
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The attorney was again silent. 

^^ Well, well, Bigsby, it is pretty certain 
all further connection between us must now 
be at an end/' 

" You think so?'' said Bigsby, coldly. 

" I tell you, Sir, it shall be so.*' 

^^Ay, there you are mistaken, depend 
upon it. Think —think— Mr. Belmont, for 
a little while, and I doubt not but you will 
change your opinion. Such close, such inti- 
mate friends, cannot afford to quarrel about 
trifles.'^ 

Mr. Belmont became deathly pale; his 
iips quivered, his eyes flashed with an un- 
usual brightness, and his whole frame 
shook with anger and vexation. 

^' Now listen to me. Sir, for a moment," 
saiid the attorney, " and then decide on your 
own course. It is now nearly twenty years 
since I first entered into your service j for 
the greater part of that time I have been 
cognizant of almost evpry transaction which 
has taken place in your office. I know much 

VOL. I. L 
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—much, Sir, which it might not be at all 
convenient should be made public to the 
world. True, it may be, I am indebted to 
you for my present fortune ; my present 
position in society — but I count myself in 
no wise your debtor, Mr. Belmont. We are 
under mutual obligations; and be assured, 
Sir, if a day of reckoning should come, you 
will have no less reason to regret it than 
myself. Even Temple-Thorpe '* 

^' For Heaven's sake, Bigsby, hold your 
tongue ! I . • . I . . . spoke warmly ; I was 
wrong, very wrong I'' exclaimed Mr. Bel- 
mont, cringing beneath the fierce glance of 
his companion. ^^ Come, come, send round 
tlie wine, let us forget what has passed . . . 
and, and be friends as usual.*' 

And for some time Mr. Belmont and his 
companion drank deeply ; both, however, 
seemed too much occupied by their own 
thoughts to renew a conversation which had 
been brought so abruptly to an end. For 
once Mr. Belmont had evidently alio wed. his 
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impetuosity to mislead him — and thus placed 
himself in a difficulty which for the moment 
seemed in a fair way of marring his project 
altogfether. Mr. Bigsby, as we have already 
observed, was, when fairly in his cups, ready 
to undertake anything* and everything which 
might chance to be thrown in his way j but, 
like many other men addicted to intemperance 
Mr.. Bigsby was most cross, petulant, and 
perverse up to what may, perhaps, not un- 
justly be termed the ^ medium point' of inso- 
briety. That is, in fact, to say, when he was 
but half intoxicated he was apt and ready 
to pick a quarrel mth everyboidy, and had 
difficulty even in maintaining a good humour 
with himself, but the rubicon once absolutel}" 
passed, he was all things to all men, obliging", 
pliant, and submissive as the most exacting 
master could desire. 

An hour's hard drinkinsf— the rubicon rvas 
passed, and the puritanical attorney was, 
in everj^ sense of the word, thoroughly 
inebriated. 
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^^ So, Bigsby/' said Mr. Belmont, tho- 
roughly satisfied of the condition of his com 
panion, ^^you would rather not have anything 
to do with this affair of the widow Belmont's, 
ehr 

^^ Why • • no . . no ! I did not mean to 
say that exactly/' 

^^ I thought not, indeed, my good fellow/^ 

^^ But you see, the fact is just this, Mr- 
Belmont; I — I — always examine my ledger 
as well as my conscience every night of my 
life — 'ponmy soul I do. Sir ; and if I happen 
to find business done and no grist, why then 
I naturally enough say to myself— cui 
honor 

" Ah, ah ! I see you have not forgot the 
lesson I took so much pains to instil into 
you V^ replied Mr. Belmont, falling in with 
the humour of his friend. 

" 'Twere strange an' I did. Sir, taking into 
consideration that I have served pretty nearly 
three apprenticeships to the craft/' 

^^ Then look you, Bigsby,'' said Mr. Bel- 
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mont/ taking out his purse and emptjang* its 
contents upon the table, ^^ there, there, let 
those bright sovereigns serve as an earnest 
of our agreement/' 

^^Tush, tush! Mr. Behnont, I didn't 
mean that ; and yet I am damnably poor — 
I am. Sir, 'pon my soul I am/' 

^^ Well, well— be that as it may, I know 
not. It is only fair and reasonable, however, 
that every man should be paid for what he 
does — ^labour is, at all times, worthy of its 
reward." 

^^ Right, Mr. Belmont right I You 
^peak, as you ever did, like an oracle of 
wisdom ; and coinciding, as I do, heart and 
soul, with the sentiment you have just 
uttered " ' 

^^ You will accept the fee ?" 

^^ I will. Sir." 

^^And see that the Abbey Cottage be 
cleared of it present occupants as soon as 
possible/' 

^^ To-morrow, Sir — to-morrow, if you 
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please. The Widow Belmont is a mere 
tenant at will ; nothing* more, Sir, nothing 
more — give the word, and out she goes.*' 

^^ Ayy ay, but remember, Bigsby, the 
affair must wear an outside appearance of 
justice to the world — whatever may be its 
real merits." 

"Trust me for that, Sir— my own reputa- 
tion is at stake as w ell as yours, and I am 
not going to jeopardize that lightly, depend 
upon it ! No, no — I've not been so many 
years under your tuition to no purpose. As 
some clever but confounded play-writing, and 
for aught I know to the contrary, play- 
acting fellow too, once said, 

* He who steals my purse steals trash, 
But he who filches from me my good name 
Takes that which nought enriches him, 
But leaves me poor indeed/ 

^^ Bravo ! Bravo ! Bigsby — you grow 
eloquent in your cups,'^ exclaimed Mr. Bel- 
mont. 

^^ Eloquent ! Why,..: Sir,'' replied the 
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attorney, ag-ain filling' his ^lass, and drain- 
ing*5 at one g'ulp, its contents to the bottom, 
^^ wh}^, Sir, this is a nectar for the Gods/' 
" Rig'ht, Big'sby — drink — drink — drink !'* 
And Mr. Septimus Big-sby did drink ; ay, 
even as he had often done before, until chairs, 
tables, and everything* around him g'rew 
g-radually more and more indistinct ; and his 
head falling* back upon his shoulders, he fell 
into a deep sleep. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

What a glorious thing' is it^ after a season 
of festivity and revelry— a season of masking 
and disguise, throughout which one has been 
compelled to wear upon the cheek a smile of 
joy and gratulation — while the heart was 
heavy and oppressed— feeding, in secret, on 
the bitter memories of its hidden woes— to 
retire to one's own quiet resting place, and 
there to enjoy the thousand pleasures of soli- 
tude and repose. There is a luxury in self- 
communion, which few can thoroughly ap- 
preciate, who have not experienced the wither- 
ing blights of sorrow and disappointment. 

For some days, after the departure of Lord 
Lindsay and Reginald from Temple-Thorpe, 
Marian Belmont was left almost entirely to 
herself, her father being too much occupied 
by his own engagements, as well, perhaps. 
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as but too little disposed, to request. her 
presence and companionship. Thus, freed 
from the persevering solicitations of the one, 
and the harassing* observations of the other, 
her youngf spirits were rapidly regaining 
somewhat of their accustomed lightness and 
elasticity ; and now, that the immediate cause 
of her son*ow and solicitude was no longer 
nigh at hand, she found little difficulty in 
cheating herself into the belief, that her 
destiny was not so dark and threatening a« 
she had but a little while ago been inclined 
to suppose. Hope — the blandest of all lifers 
bland deceivers 1— shed its cheering sunlight 
on her path; and tinged her heart's fair 
dreams with a witchery peculiar to itself. 
There is no scene so dark, no destiny so ter- 
rible, but that hope may still find some 
spot, some green oasis in the desert, on 
which to raise its flattering and delusive 
shrine. Fearful, indeed, would it be, were it 
not so ! Stronger and more enduring must 
be the heart, than ever yet was the heart of 
man, that would be able to sustain to life's 

L 2 
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end the accumulated woes, common to poor 
humanity ; had we no hope, no light, to gild 
the distant future with its witching and se- 
ductive ray ! Who, that has drained the 
bitter chalice of sorrow and misfortune to its 
dregs, that has seen the bright day-dreams 
of his young life, one after another, fade^ 
darken, and, decay ; who, that has found 
treachery ,and deceit, where, in the first 
outburst of his own warm and impassioned 
feelings he had deified, as he thought, sim- 
plicity and truth, would not be utterly pros- 
trate and cast down, were it not for the still 
small voice of hope whispering in his ear. 
Or, alas, who that has ever seen his one 
treasured idol, pale, sicken, and dispart^— and 
has heard, as her lifeless and coflSned form 
was consigned to its parent earth, those dull 
and heart-sickening words, ^^ Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust;" that would not have been 
ready to exclaim, ^^ My affliction is greater 
than I can bear f had not hope, like the 
bright star of night, steadily shone forth 
amidst the dark and impenetrable clouds that 
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curtained the fiiture from his sight 5 a small^ 
VBt certain harbing-er of promise! Hope^ 
blessed Hope ! thou art ever with us ! from 
the first outset of life to the very confines of 
thegTave^ there, there thou art, still sustaining*,, 
still cheating us in our grief. The last tie 
may be rent— the last link broken— and j'-et 
Hope, soul-inspiring' Hope ! thy voice is not 
yet hushed ; thy harmony not yet powerless. 
Supported and inspired by thy g'ood spirit, 
we then feel how trul}^, in the language' of 
poesy, we may say — 

" Alas, for love, if tTibu wert all, 
And nought beyond, oh Earth !" 

Marian Belmont had made many a stolen 
visit to the Abbey Cottage, and enjoyed 
many a long hour in calm and friendly com- 
munion with its solitary inhabitant. Old age 
and youth were wondrous kind and familiar ; 
but then the Widow Belmont's old affe w^as 
not ^ crabbed ;' nor was the gentle Marian':S 
youth ^ like summer^s mom.'* Sorrow and af- 

* " Crabbed age and jouth, they cannot live together ; 
The one's like summer's morn, the other winter's 
weather." Shakespeare. 



i 
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fliction had saddened and purified their Hearts, 
and they had become, each unto the other, 
ministering^ spirits of comfort and consolation. 
Seldom, howeyer, if at all, had Mr; Belmont's 
name paased their lips ; though to him, and 
him alone, might both have traced their sorrow 
and distress. But, much aa the Widow 
Behnonthad suffered^ such were the righteous 
feelings'^ %€;r heart, that she would have 
ajQ£fered'iB0lr8; ten thousand times more, had 
it been poaaiM^' fere ishe would have breathed 
one word in disparagement of the father in 
his d aught w's ear j and harsh and ari)itrary 
as that fath^'s conduct had been towards 
his child, the loving, the warm-hearted Marian 
never condemned, never blamed him. They 
sought not how they should repay evil for 
evil, but how they might overcome evil by 
good. 

" Well, my dear Marian, I am so de%hted 
to see you,'' said the Widow Belmont, as the 
yoiing girl tripped lightly into the little sitting 
room, one bright sunny morning, at an earlier 
horn* than usual. " I have sttch a piece of 
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news for you! — Nay, do not look so as^ 
tonished, it is perfectly true, I assure you.'' 

^ News, Mrs. Belmont T 

^^ Ay, news, love ! I have just received a 
letter from Walter/'^ 

^l^arian's heart beat a trifle quicker than, 
usual, and a somewhat deeper blush than 
common crimsoned her cheek and brow. 

"And whom do you think he had for a 
travelling" companion from L — =— to Lon- 
don ?" inquired the overjoyed mother, without 
observing the momentary excitement of her 
companion. 

" Ah ! there, my good friend, you puzzle 
me/' replied Marian, throwing off her bonnet, 
and taking her seat upon the nearest chair. 

" Why, none other than your own dear 
friend. Lady Markington." 

" And did they recognise each other ? Did 
they meet as friends V eagerly inquired the 
young girl. 

" Yea, Marian, as old, warm-hearted 
friends I Walter is in perfect raptures with 
the frank/ringenuous, demeanour of her lady- 
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ship ; and speaks of her in such g'lowing* 
terms of admiration^ as would almost lead one 
to believe his passions have g'ot the whip- 
hand of his reason/^ 

" I am glad, very glad/* replied Marian, 
her bright ej^es strongly corroborating h^p 
assertion, ^^Lady Markington is, without 
exception, one of the most kind, amiable little 
creatures in the world, and she will be able 
to introduce AValter into the very first-rate 
society. Her reunions, I am told, were 
last season attended by the most important 
magnates of the da}" j and were altogether 
looked upon as the most agreeable assemblies 
of the kind which have taken place for some 
years. Her circle of acquaintance is not 
large, but it is well chosen ; and in this fact, 
I understand, rests the secret of her success.^^ 

^^Alread}", Walter tells me, her lad3^ship 
has invited him to become her guest; and 
even more than this, she has promised to make 
him acquainted with manj^ parties, who may 
have it in their power to benefit him in his 
profession, should he ever stand In need of 
T)atronage.'' 
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" Dear, kind soul ! She is one of the few 
people in this world who are really good for 
goodnesses sake. I wish, Mrs. Belmont, 
you had ever been introduced to her ; you 
would then have been better able to appre- 
ciate Walter's good fortune/' exclaimed Mar 
rianj and it would have been difficult to 
have said, at that moment, whether the Widow 
or her young* visitor were most delighted with 
the tidings they had received. 

" And he tells me also —but, la I Marian, 
why should I go on detailing a sentence here, 
and a sentence there ? See, love, take the 
letter, and read it for yourself." 

Marian hesitated. 

" Nay, there are no secrets, girl-^at least,, 
none with which you may not safel}'^ be en- 
trusted. Read, dear, read.'' 

Marian had no longer the heart, neither had 
she an)' very particular inclination to refuse 
the Widow's confiden.ce. For some time the 
young girFs countenance was calm and placid 
as usual ; on drawing, however, to the conclu- 
sion of the joy-diffusing missive, a deep blush 
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suddenly spread upon her cheeky and her 
hand trembled with excitement. 

^ Dear, dear/' exclaimed the Widow, re- 
marking the change, '^ I had quite forgotten 
the postscript ; but never mind, Marian, it 
contains only a few words in your own praise. 
And, after all, praise well-deserved and 
honestly bestowed, needs not call forth the 
blush of its recipient.'* 

Marian replied not, but handing back the 
letter to her companion^ coloured, perhaps^ 
more deeply than ever. 

We have been thus particular in recording 
the above conversation^ simple and unmeaning 
as it may really appear, in order that the 
reader may be enabled to form something like 
a true conception of the state of the Widow 
Belmont's feelings on the morning in question. 
It was long, long ago, since she had ever 
before experienced the same lightness and 
buoyancy of heart, the same elasticity of 
spirits. Many a bright vision^ floated rapidly 
through her mind, and many a bright hope 
lighted up the flattering current of her 
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thoughts. She felt, and how could she do 
otherwise, after so fair and promising* an 
outset, that humbled and cast down as they 
had been, Walter would not fail to redeem 
his word— he would become the architect of 
his own fortune! the creator of his own 
greatness I 

Such, however, is the mysterious course of 
human destiny, that we little know how closely 
our g*ood and evil fortunes are allied — how 
brief a step there is between our choicest 
pleasures and our bitterest cares. A day, an 
hour, and life's brightest sunshine may be 
veiled in clouds — life's highest hopes dispelled 
and overthrown. 



CHAPTER XX. 

It was not until near noon that Marian 
Belmont took her departure from the Abbey 
Cottag'e, and scarcely had her ligfht and fairy 
footstep passed its threshold, when a some- 
what louci and imperative "ran-tan-tan^^ at 
the little brass door-knocker, announced the 
arrival of a second visitor. The summons 
was speedily answered, and Mr. Septimus 
Big^by, attorney at law, w^as duly ushered 
into the little breakfast parlour. 

It was quite evident that Mr. Bigsby, on 
this occasion, had bestowed more than usutil 
attention on his morning's toilette, and had 
forgotten nothing which might be, in any way, 
calculated to add to the general improvement 
of his personal appearance, or to the grave 
character which he manifestly thought it 
necessary to assume. He was habited from 
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top to toe in his '^ Sunda/s best/' a suit of 
well-cared-for and carefully preserved black 
cloth, the sombre appearance of which, how- 
ever, was wonderfully relieved by a stiff white 
cravat, an unusually wide shirt ruffle, a high 
collar, and long* wristbands. He carried an 
injmensely thick gold-headed cane, more 
clerical than legal in its look, in his hand ; 
and a large bundle of papers and a string of 
red tape might be seen peeping from the 
capacious pocket of his outer garment. An 
air of mysterious and serious importance sat 
upon his face, and his features, plain almost 
to ugliness, were screwed up to the most 
approved saint-like and puritanical form. 
To have looked upon him at that moment, 
one could scarcely have avoided coming ta 
the conclusion, that he was either one of the 
most pure, simple-minded, inoffensive beings 
in the world— or that, like the professing 
hypocritical Mawworm, he was a very devil 
in a saint's disguise. So thoroughly master, 
however, of the character he assumed, and 
so cunningly skilled in the part he was about 
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to play, Mr. Big'sby might safely have 
ha^&arddd the opinion of nine-tenths of the 
world, and in so doing, he would doubtless 
have had the satisfaction of coming off with 
the best of it A little outside show, a re-' 
spectable dress, and a saint-like demeanour, 
have a wonderful effect. After all, however, 
as sure as ^ murder will out/ hypocrisy will, 
sooner or later, be exposed — the tail and the 
cloven foot are awkward appendages, and 
though they may be concealed for a time, 
they are pretty certain to betray their owner 
in the end. 

Even his^ Satanic majesty himself, when, as. 
we are told by the poet, he took it into his 
head 

" To visit his snug little farm on the earth. 
And see how his flock went on ;" 

was, despite all his cunning machinations 
and devilry, unable altogether to conceal 
those fearful and terrible deformities; and 
although, like the attorney Bigsby, he had 
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trig-g^ed himself out for the occasion in ^^ his 
Sunda/s best/' with 
" A coat of black and breech of blue, 
There was a hole behind where his tail came through/' 

Well, there, in the little breakfast parlour 
of the Abbey Cott^g-e, sat Mr. Septimus 
Big^by, face to fece with the Widow Bel- 
mont. 

" I regret, Madam," said he, " that it is 
my painful duty to have to wait upon you 
this morning ; but, the fact is, were we pro- 
fessional men to follow the dictates of feeling* 
— to indulge even the ordinary S3^mpathie8 
.of mankind — one half the business transac- 
tions with which we have to deal would ne- 
cessarily remain unfulfilled.^' 

**Sir!'' exclaimed the Widow, becoming 
suddenly pale and much agitated. 

^^I assure you, Madam,*' continued the 
attorney, without noticing her exclamation, 
or even so much as raising his eyes from the 
ground, ^' what I tell you is perfectly true ; 
a stranger could not possibly form the slight- 
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B8t conception of the bitter suffering's we have 
to go throug-h, the heavy and afficting* trials 
we have to sustain ; many and many a time 
have I vowed within my heart that I would 
abandon the law altog'ether^ and adopt some 
other profession or business, more in accord- 
ance with the better impulses of my nature ; 
and yet a man so far advanced in years as 
myself, and one too wholly dependent on his 
own endeavours for a livelihood, cannot 
afford to adopt so independent a line of con- 
•duct, as one more happily and fortunately 
circumstanced. ^' 

. /^ Pray, pray, Sir, will you, without further 
preface, have the kindness to tell me the ob- 
ject of your visit V^ 

'^ Pardon me a moment. Madam, and you 
shall hear all. I think it right, however, at 
all times, thus to premise ; and on an occasion 
like the present I feel that I should have but 
ill-discharged my duty, either towards my 
client or yourself, had L without some such 
explanation as I have offered, at once entered 
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upon the business I have in hand. It is 
only, Madam, I can assure you, the man 
who has grown grey in his profession, who 
has so long hfien accustomed to the most 
painful and harrowing scenes of suffering 
and distress, that his better feelings have be- 
come wholly blunted and destroyed^ who 
would ever think of pursuing so cold and un- 
christian a course ; moreover, let me tell you. 
Madam, that by so doing I know well that 
much error and misapprehension might arise, 
and that the conduct of my client, as well as 
of myself, would be liable to be regarded in a 
most unfair, a most unjust light." 

^^ Of this, Sir," replied the Widow, some- 
what bitterly, *^ you may be assured : what- 
ever may be the nature of your business, I 
shall not hastily impute improper or un- 
worthy motives either to yourself or to the 
party on whose behalf 3'ou may happen to 
appear." 

^^ It is seldom, Madam, that gentlemen of 
my profession are destined to listen to such 
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an avowal — an avowal so truly imbued with 
the spirit of Christian charity and love, that 
one might almost conclude, and that with- 
out being guilty of any impiety^ that the 
heart—'' 

" I beseech you, Sir/' interposed the 
Widow, a shade of indignation settling for 
the moment on her brow, ^ forbear these un- 
necessary comments." 

^^ Well, well. Madam, as you please," re- 
plied the attorney, somewhat reluctantly, 
feeling, nevertheless, that ^ny further attempt 
at hypocritical display would mar, rather 
than assist, the object he had in view. 

^^ I had an interview last evening, 
Madam," continued the attorney, after a 
brief pause, ^' with your most worthy rela- 
tive imd my sincere friend, Mr. Belmont, of 
Temple-Thorpe." 

« Well, Sir." 

^ And amongst other matters — many of 
them of much more serious importance, 
though probably you may scarcely be in- 
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clined to think so— the affairs of the' Abbey 
Cottage were under consideration/' 

^' Pray, Sir, proceed/' 

^' And I find, Madam, that at this moment 
Mr. Belmont is contemplating- many changes 
— many alterations — into the particulars of 
which it is wholly imneeessary I should now 
enter.'' 

Mr. Bigsby paused j the Widow Belmont, 
however, offered no reply, but sat, her eyes 
firmly rivetted on his face, anxiously await 
ing his further communication. 

^^ Amongst the rest is the dismantling, or 
otherwise, of the Abbey Cottage — " 

^' The Abbey Cottage 1" interposed the 
Widow, no longer able to restrain her feel- 
ings. ^^ Surely, surely, you do not mean that 
the Abbey Cottage is to be disturbed, and 
that I am again to be thrown upon the world 
— poor, houseless, destitute ?" 

"Ah, Madam, you know not, I assure 
you, the trouble and disquietude the very 

VOL. J. JM 
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tbotight of your removal caused the kind- 
hearted and considerate Mr. Belmont; but 
then— ^^ 

^^ But then, Sir, after all, the kind-hearted 
and considerate Mr. Belmont, as you are 
pleased to call the present master of Temple- 
Thorpe, did decide that I should be removed 
— did decide that I should no longer eke out 
the little remniant of my days within the pre- 
cincts of his princely domain — once, once our 
own — but now — now another^s f' and there 
was a bitterness in her voice which seemed^ 
for the moment, to have moved even the hard 
and obdurate heart of her visitor. 

^^Yes, Madam, it was even so; and the 
object of my visit to-day, I need now scarcely 
tell you, is to apprize you of that fact. It is 
a painful, a most painful duty. Madam, and,> 
as I before said— " 

^^ Mr. Bigsby, it matters not ; Mr. Bel- 
mont is now in a position to command, I 
have only to obey." 
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^^ iJpon my word, you view this matter 
most philosophically ; and I assm*e you Mr. 
Belmont will be delighted to find that you 
do so/' 

^^ Think not, however, Sir/' replied she/ 
speaking m a somewhat louder tone, and 
with more firmness than she had hitherto 
assumed. ^^ Think not, neither allow Mr. 
Belmont to think, that it costs me but a 
slight effort, a temporary ebullition of feel- 
ing, to give up the Abbey Cottage — to be- 
come, as I now too clearly perceive, from 
this day forward, I must become — a stranger 
■—an outcast — from Temple-Thorpe. It is a 
hard, a fearful destiny, Mr. Bigsby, and one 
to which I should not so readily yield myself 
did I not feel that I am now powerless, and 
at the mercy and disposal of another. 
Well, well, the sin is on my own head, and 
it is right — right, perhaps, after all, that 1 
should suffer .'' 

^^True, very true, Madam; but patience 
and repentance are amongst the cardinal 
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Tirtaes^ and all who practise them shall raap 
a rich reward;*' and Mr. Bigsby sighed 
heavily. 

" Sir,^ replied the Widow, having regarded 
her visitor for a little while with a stem 
and penetrating glance, " Sir, talk not to me 
of patience, preach not to me of repentance ; 
it is no part of your dut}^; and in taking 
Hpon yourself such an office, you are un- 
justty assuming the privilege of. this world's 
most sacred and holy profession. Silence^ 
Sir, silence, I command you. And yet — 
and yet — " continued the Widow, in a sub- 
dued voice, and evidently communing ndth 
herself, rather than addressing her compa* 
nion : ^^Out on these priests with their 
mummeries, and out on their war upon 
human hearts/' 

This sudden outburst had taken the at- 
torney by surprise, and for some minutes he 
was evidently at fault, uncertain whether to 
prosecute the subject further, or at once to 
bring the interview to a close. Unwilling, 
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however, to submit to anything' wearing* even 
the appearance of a defeat, he adopted the 
former alternative, 

^^Pray pardon me, Madam; I did not 
mean to' offend you/' 

^^ I am willing, Sir, to believe you ; at the* 
same time, I must now request that your 
conversation be addressed solely to the busi- 
ness on hand/' replied the Widow, somewhat 
haughtily. ^^I am clearly to understand, 
then, I presume,'* continued she, after a brief 
pause, "that Mr. Belmont desires me ta 
leave the Abbey Cottage ?" 

^^ Precisely so. Madam. Let me, however,^ 
beg" of you to regard Mr. Belmont's conduct 
in its proper light ; do not, for one moment, 
imagine that he is acting at all harshly in 
this matter, or that he is influenced by any 
selfish or mercenary motive. The cottage, it 
IB true, is a pretty comfortable little cottage 
enough, and would readily let for thirty or 
thirty-five pounds a year, and to many men, 
similarly situated to Mr. Belmont, no doubt 
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' tlu9 would have been a strong temptation, 
and would have induced them to have acted 
as he is now doing some time ago ; but to 
your worthy relative, your sincere friend, I 
may say, Mrs. Belmont, no one who knows 
the genuine goodness of his heart would for 
an instant think of attaching any such un- 
charitable imputation.^^ 

^^ I am deeply sensible of Mr. Belmont's 
kindness 3 and yet, under the circumstances, 
I apprehend I have received no more at his 
hands than what I was fairly entitled to." 

^^ True, Madam, very true ; there are cer- 
tain cases where one has good right to expect 
these little favours, and, as I have before told 
you, the very idea of your having to leave 
here is a source of most harrowing and pahi^ 
All disquietude to your relative ; but neces- 
sity. Madam— ^ necessity,' as the old saw 
runs, ^ has no law.* '' 

^* And the time, Sir," inquired the Widow, 
eyeing her companion closely, *^ the time — 
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have you any communication to make in re- 
ference to that V^ 

^' Why no^ perhaps, nothing very definite^'' 
replied Bigshy^ with some little hesitation; 
^^ but, I presume your occupation will be 
governed by the ordinary rules ; and, legally 
speaking, Mrs. Belmont, you are but a 
tenant at will, and as such — - '' 

^^WeU, Sir, proceed/' 

'' Liable, of course, to be turned out at 
any moment j hence-'-— — '' 

'^ The sooner I go the better, t presume,'^ 

^' Say rather, my dear Madam, the more 
convenient for your landlord,'' replied Bigsby, 
with an ill-affected smile. 

^^ So, so, that is the case, is it ? Now, 
Mr. Bigsby, I think I thoroughly under- 
stand you, and if you have nothing further 
to communicate you will pardon me when 
I say that our interview must here come 
to an end.*' 

And without waiting for Mr. Bigsby's 
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i^eply^ the Widow Belmont at once summoned 
ber servant to conduct him to the door. 

Notwithstanding* all the cunning* and 
adroitness with winch the attorney flattered 
himself he had conducted the interview, the 
'^cloven foot'' had at last made its appear- 
ance. Those few unguarded words, " Liable^ 
of course, to be turned out at any moment/* 
— had at once confirmed the Widow's worst 
suspicions^ and given the lie to the many 
asseverations in which Mr; Bigsby had. 
thought it right so freely to indulge. 

No sooner had the door of the Kttle break- 
fast parlour closed, than the heart-stricken 
Widow, unable longer to restrain the bitter 
feelings which were strug-gling within her 
bosom, sank down upon the nearest chair> 
buried her face in her hands,. and wept bit-, 
terly. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

It will be well, perhaps, for us, at this par- 
ticular stage of our story, to enter a little 
more into particulars— though we shall do so' 
as briefly as possible — relative to the real 
position and pecuinary circumstances of the- 
unfortunate tenant of the Abbey Cottage. 

Mrs. Belmont and her son, as we have 
already stated, had been dispossessed of the 
mansion and estate of Temple-Thorpe on the 
death of her husband, which was now some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago ;^ and it was 
found at that time, though somewhat con- 
trary to the general expectation, that the de- 
ceased gentleman's afiairs, so far as his perso- 
nal estate was concerned^ were in anything 
but a favourable position; His debts and lia- 
bilities were very considerable, and it turned* 

M 2 
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out that after their discharge^ the funds avail- 
able to his widow and his only child were 
almost entirely swept away. It was then, 
while the unfortunate woman was suffering 
from the shock of this second misfortune, that 
Mr. Percival Andr^ Belmont, with a well- 
assumed air of kindness and generosity, stept 
forward and liberally placed the Abbey Cot- 
tage at her disposal, allowing her also, at 
the same time, to select from the rich store- 
house of costly treasures at Temple*^horpe, 
such few articles of x>mament and virtu as 
she deemed necessary for the adomnoent of 
her new abode. Thus circumstanced, the 
Widow Belmont at once changed her mode 
of living, reduced in every way possible the 
amount of her expenditure, and was soon 
enabled by good management and frugal 
economy, to render her diminished and com- 
paratively insignificant income adequate to 
her wants and necessities, and to lay by such 
a sum as might, in the course of a few j* rtW, 
be requisite for the education of her child. 
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It is a hard matter^ nevertheless^ however 
carefdl and economical one may be, to lay by 
a little store for a day of necessity out of an 
annual income barely sufficient to meet the 
ordinary expenditure of life, and so the 
Widow Belmont found ; and many were the 
individual privations and discomforts she had 
secretly and uncomplainingly endured, ere 
she had been able to effect the object she , 
had in view. The benefits for which she was 
indebted to the new master of Temple-Thorpe 
were, when the princely property to which 
he had so lately succeeded was taken into 
consideration, wholly trifling and insignifi- 
cant; she was, nevertheless, very grateful 
for them. Every sovereign saved was a 
matter of consideration, and she could not 
but feel deeply sensible how much more 
straitened and harassed she must have 
been, had she been compelled to have sought 
a residence elsewhere than at the Abbey 
Cottage. Well ! as we have already said, 
the Widow Belmont struggled with her 
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difficulties^ andfaad^ even up to the very day 
spoken of in our last chapter^ successfully 
carried out her object ; few people, perhaps^ 
save Mr. Andr^ Belmont and his crafty at-v 
tomey, having any knowledge of the adverse 
fortune with which she had to contend. Her 
little household band had been kept together^ 
appearances maintained, her bills regularly 
discharged, her son educated — but now, now,, 
alas ! notwithstanding a]l her prudence and 
econom}^, the long-accumulated wealth of her- 
little treasury was nearly run out. Still the 
Widow Belmont did not despair } she was 
ever of a hopeful and sanguine temperament^ 
ready to persevere and struggle to the end I 
Scarcely, however, had Mr. Bigsby taken, 
his departure,. and the first paroxysm of grief, 
expended its fury^. when. the difficulties by 
which she seemed, as it were in a moment, to 
have been so unexpectedly surrounded, 
arrayed themselves before her in their most 
dark and threatening form. For a little 
while she sat, still, motionless as. a statue^. 
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her eyes fixed vacantly on the grounci^ he? 
cheeks rigid and colourless as marble;' 
Anon, a faint smile stole across her jface, a 
smile half sorrowful, half indignant, and^ 
(Communing* with her own sad and over- 
burdened heart, she murmured bitterly, 
" Well,' well, it is a hard fate, but I will 
triumph over it/' At that moment her eyes 
rested upon the letter which she had received 
but a few hours before, and which was now 
laying* half- open upon the table, just as she 
had received it from thehands of the warm- 
hearted Marian. That letter ! the morning-'s 
harbinger of hope and happiness ! Scapcely, 
however, had she raised the cup of pleasure 
to her lips, ere the ruthless hand of sorrow 
and misfortune had mingled its gall and 
wormwood with the draught. Suddenly 
springing from her chair, she seized the sa- 
cred missive in her hands, and once more 
carefully pondered over its every word ! Her* 
brow crimsoned, her eye brightened, and a- 
placid and serene smile, the sunshine of life's^ 
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happiest and brightest day, aettled upon her 
cheek. Poor, outcast, heartstricken as &h^ 
was, she had still one treasure 1 There was 
still left one hearty whose every beat would 
answer responsive to her own— one faithful, 
honest bosom on which she noiight lay her 
weary head and be at rest. 

At an early hour on the following morning, 
a little troop of workmen from the adjoining 
village arrived at the Abbey Cottage. The 
carpenters were already at work, and the 
loud knocking of their busy and destructive 
hammers re-echoed loudly within its walls* 
The servants were running to and fro with 
nimble steps, and the Widow Belmont her- 
self was busily employed. The work of 
demolition went rapidly on ; room after room 
was dismantled, treasure aftier treasure care^ 
fully packed and removed, and long ere the 
bright sun, which seemed in mockery to shine 
upon that melancholy day, had attained his 
noon-day meridian, the Abbey Cottage wore 
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the chilling and forbidding* appearance of a 
bnely and deserted house. Its little well- 
trimmed garden was trodden tinder foot by 
the busy workmen^ and its finest flowers 
broken and destroyed } and as the last van 
load of Airniture was driren from the door^ 
and the last lingering workman closed the 
gate upon his steps^ one could scarcely have 
looked upon that melancholy picture without 
exclaiming — 

'' All within is dark as mgbt : 
In the windows is no light ; 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 

Close ihe door, the shutt^Hs close, 
Or through the wimdows we shall see 
The nakedness aud vacaney 

Of the dark, deserted house." 



The Widow Belmont, sad and dispmted^ 
accompanied by an old and faithful female 
domestic, who, like poor Frank Hartwell, 
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had allied herself to the good and evil for* 
tunes of her house, at once took her depar- 
ture for L . There, after having* secured 

an apartment for the remainder of the day, 
and having", for formes sake rather than from 
choice or inclination, partaken of a frugal 
repast, she sat down to perform the last sad 
duty — a duty she dreaded, perhaps, above 
all others — her changed fortunes had imposed 
upon her. 

" Poor old Frank Hartwell ! What is to 
become of Am i^^ mentally ejaculated she, aa 
she took her place by the table, her writing 
desk lying open before her, ^^ what is to be- 
come of him ? Now that his services are no 
longer required at the Abbey Cottage, he 
will be cast upon the world, unemployed, un- 
provided for in his old age ! True, true it is, 
he has been ever carefol and provident, yet,, 
after all, he can have laid up little store for a 
season of adversit3^ Oh, that I could have 
called up sufficient courage to have seen him, 
to have told him (hard words, hard words, , 
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after long* years of honest and faithful servi- 
tude for him to listen to) that he must now 
seek another master, another home. No, 
no J much as I can hear, I could not have 
borne this V^ She paused for a moment, took 
a pen in her hand, and scribbled a few lines 
in a hurried and agitated manner, then sud- 
denly ceasing" and again throwing down her 
pen, she resumed her mental soliloquy. " He 
is ill too, very, very ill, and Heaven only 
knows what may be the result ! Poor Frankj 
my heart bleeds for him ! I cannot, I will not 
add to his misery; no, no, no, let it cost me 
what it may, I will still retain him ! Oh God ! 
it would be cruel, very cruel to drive him. 
from us, after what he has done and suffered' 
for our sakes, in his helpless and destitute old 
age. And who knows— who shall say — but 
that ere long*, our fortunes may again brigh- 
ten, and that we may again have a house, a 
garden of our own : and who, who will serve 
us like old Frank? No, noj I will not dis- 
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mm him, I will work rather with xny own 
handa to win his wages, than h6 shall be 
thrown upon the worW, old and destitute, 
and perhaps,— oh, Heaven I 'tis a fearful 
thought — be compelled to breathe his last 
breath in the parish workhouse after all.^ 

And as this last sad and gloomy 
thought crossed her mind, she seized the 
half-written letter in her hand, tore it into 
fragments, and then committed them to the 
flames. 

" There,'^ said she, as the last fragment 
was consumed, " there, I can now again 
breathe freely. Every evidence of my 
momentary cold and selfish ingratitude is 
destroyed ! It was a cruel---a wicked 
thought !'' 

She again resumed her pen. 

With the patient and suffering Job, she 
might at that moment have said, ^^Oh, that 
my grief were weighed, and my calamity 
laid in the balances together! for now 
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it would be heavier than the sand of the 

sea/' 
And yet her letter to Frank Hartwell was 

full of hope, comfort, and consolation. 

Ere another day^s sun had risen, the 
Widow Belmont was far away from Temple- 
Thorpe. 



CHAPTER XXTI. 

The news of the Widow Belmont's sud- 
den departure from the Abbey Cottage 
spread rapidly amongst the villagers^ and^ as 
a matter of course^ a thousand rumours^ a 
thousand surmisings were speedily afloat — 
few, if any, having any very close approxi- 
mation to the truth. It had been pretty 
clearly ascertained, however, that the lawyer 
Bigsby, as that worthy was generally called 
by the honest rustics, had been at the Abbey 
Cottage on the day previous, hence it was 
very generally concluded that if he was not 
absolutely the author of the mischief, he 
must, at all events, have had a hand in it. 
And as the villagers in and around Temple- 
Thorpe entertained no very favourable opinion 
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of Mr. Bigsby, nor, in fect^ of any one else 
who happened to belong* to the same ques- 
tionable craft, but little doubt was entertained 
that the Widow Belmont had been hardly 
dealt with, and that when the i^al facts of 
the case should become known, some people 
who held very high heads, and carried them- 
selves mightily above others, would have 
good reason to blush for it. Moreover, there 
were many amongst those simple honest gos- 
sips, who could well remember the Widow 
in her prosperity j many who had been in 
service at the mansion ; and by these, per- 
haps, above all others, her sudden departure 
from amongst them was at once set down as 
the result of some new act -of tyranny and 
oppression either on the part of Mr. Belmont 
or his agent. One and all, however, evi- 
dently thought very freely on the matter, and 
made but little scruple of speaking as freely 
as they thought. There were certain me- 
mories associated with her name, which even 
the defacing hand of time had not been able 
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to sweep away f And if the WWow Bel-*' 
mont had heen less g'enerous, less bountifiil 
in her offerings to the poor, during* the long 
years she had been settled at the Ootta^, 
than formerly, few, if any, had evef thougfft 
of questioning the cause— none had certainly 
ever thought of her one whit the less kindly. 
They loved her for what she had been, they 
fondly regarded her for what she was. Poor 
people, such ad the honest villagers of 
Temple-Thorpe, who have to toil all lifelong 
and all life through to keep (as the homely 
saying runs) ^^ body and soul together,'^ had 
no need to be told that nothing so soon and 
so effectually serves to check the exercise of 
that first, best Christian virtue, gentle 
Charity, as pinching penury. JEJx mhilo 
nihil Jit —is a truism beyond all powet of 
reasoning to gainsay. 

It is a sad thing to have a large generous 
heart, and an empty purse ! 

Leaving the village gossips, however, to 
pursue their avocation to their heart's ccJfr- 
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tent, we will now take another glance, and 
see how matters stand at the little cottage 
of otir old friend, Frank Hartwell. The 
night had already set in ; the window shut- 
ters were closed, the white dimity curt^ns 
drawn, and a cotiple of freshly lighted candles 
were burning upon a little table which occu-* 
pied the centre of the room* With these^ 
however, the inmates of that clean comfort- 
able looking apartment might well have dis- 
pensed ; the clear bkze from the turf fire on 
the hearth serving to illuminate every nook 
and comer with light sufficient for every ap- 
parent purpose. And^ after all, there is a 
peculiar melancholy in sitting hour after 
hour working or thinking by firelight, more 
especially when one has the charge of a 
sick bed, and has every now and then to steal 
softly on tip-toe to gaze upon the face of the 
sttffering patient^ and carefully to observe its 
every change; when one feels that a human 
life is hanging, as it were, upon a thread ; a 
thread so fragile and uncertaiti, thftt every 
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moment threatens to be its last. So^ doubt- 
less^ thought those whose duty it was on this 
occasion^ to be in attendance on old Prank 
Hartwell. 

There, on the same bed where we last saw 
him, laid that good, honest, warm-hearted 
old man. His face was much paler, and the 
general expression of bis countenance was 
indicative of extreme languor and debility. 
The internal injuries he had sustained by the 
fall we have elsewhere described, had proved 
to be of a much more serious character than 
was at first anticipated, and the medical man 
who had been in regular attendance upon 
him since the accident, had latterly thrown 
out several doubts and misgivings as to the 
result. Everything, bowever, that human 
ingenuity could suggest had been done in 
the sufferer's behalf, and it was now clearly 
manifest that a few hours more must decide 
the struggle in one way or another, 
^^ While there is life,'' says the proverb, so 
<5omfi3rting on such an occasion, ^^ there is 
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hope f and the old man had now fallen into 
a calm and placid sleep, different from what 
he had enjoyed for some days past — hence 
we will trust the proverb may be verified, 
and its strongest hope made gfood. 

How will he awake ? 

That was, at this moment, the all-im- 
portant question — for on that old man's 
waking' were hung the issues of life and 
death. ^^ How will he awake?" Who 
that has seen one near and dear to him lay* 
iug in this bitter strait, need to be told of 
the anxiety and watchfulness of such an 
hour — nay, who that has seen even one with 
whom he had no tie, no kindred, save that of 
common humanity and universal brotherhood, 
thus circumstanced, that does not feel it is an 
hour once lived through, never afterwards to 
be forgotten. 

The nm'se and her companion (for the old 
woman was either too frightened or too su- 
perstitious to be left alone), accustomed as 
they had been to witness scenes of this pain 
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ful and harrowing' character, appeared more 
than usually moved. The}'^ were sat, one on 
each side of that bright cheerful-looking' 
fire, gazing vacantly upon the flames as they 
curled round the bright black bars of the 
grate, or shot for a moment up the wide 
chimne}'-, wreathing themselves into a thou- 
sand strange and fantastic shapes. Not a 
word passed their lips, and so watchful were 
they lest the old man's sleep should be dis- 
turbed, that even their very breathings seemed 
suppressed and low ; and had it not been for 
the continued and monotonous tick-tack, 
tick-tack, of an old-fashioned and favourite 
clock which occupied a place near the bed, 
that little room would have been scarcely less 
still and silent than the grave. 

The longer hand of that old clock had well- 
nigh travelled its hourly round since poor old 
Frank had first closed his eyes in sleep ] and 
so still, so quiet, had he been during the 
whole of that time, that his attendants had 
more than once turned towards the bed with 
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a somewhat anxious and suspicious look^ as 
though half afraid that that sleep was des- 
tined to be his last. And^ indeed^ to have 
grazed upon the still pale face of the invalid 
at that moment, one might well have ques- 
tioned whether or not the spirit-man had not 
already ^' passed that bourne from whence no 
traveller returns f whether or not that dull 
inert mass was but an empty and vacated 
tenement! The hand, however, was still 
warm ; the heart still maintained its regular, 
though feeble pulsation. 

^^ Milly, Milly," after a while, said the old 
man in a weak and tremulous voice, and in a 
moment the nurse was by his side. 

^^ Well, Frank,^' replied she, " are you 
better ? You have had a quiet, comfortable 
sleep.'' 

^^Yes, yes, Milly, I am better now. I 
have slept well, very well. And, oh ! Milly, 
I have had such a dream ! I thought that 
I was again at Temple-Thorpe, and that my 
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old Master and Mistress were both there, 
and the little boy, Walter, and everything* 
was right and prosperous, and we were all 
happy — so happy, Milly ! just as we used to 
be. But, alas ! Milly, it was only a dream, 
after all.^' 

^^ Well, well, Frank, never mind. Who 
knows but better days may yet come ? Who 
shall say but what your dream may yet 
prove true V^ replied Milly, gently smoothing* 
his pillow. 

^^ No, no, Milly ! that can never be. My 
poor Master has long* been dead, dead V^ and 
a tear trickled from the old ..man's eye, 
^^ and it will not be long, Milly, before I shall 
be dead too, and shall be laid like him in 
the cold, cold grave. Nay, do not cry old 
woman, the time has not yet come, though 
I tell you it is not far distant. I have a 
good work still to do — a work of justice ^ a 
work of stern retributive justice, Milly ! and 
God, who knows all things, will spare me 
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till it is accomplished. There, there, that 
will do ! 3''ou are very good, Milly — very, 
very g'ood/' 

And again the old man closed his eyes, 
and a smile, placid even as the smile of ear- 
liest infancy, shone upon his face. 



END OF VOL. !• 
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